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George Washington, first President of the United States, whose birthday falls on February 22. 
This portrait of the “Father of His Country” is made in a continuous spiral line by use of a 


device built by the artist, Robert Frick, Chicago, who also created the straight-line background. 

































































Che. Talend Printer 
























































Costs, Prices, Labor Laws 


of Code Analyzed 


O ONE can really study the code for 
N the graphic-arts industries, and in- 
deed any of the codes, without 
realizing that, for the next three years at 
least, business is going to be ruled from 
Washington. It is true that details of op- 
erating the codes have been vested in the 
industries, but no one doubts that 


By WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


A careful study of its many provisions 
discloses that the code offers the industry 
an opportunity to put into force the fair- 
competitive practices for which its associa- 
tions and trade press have been striving 
many years. In the past, both Federal and 
state regulations and restrictions hampered 


as he starts up the recovery trail, are labor, 
costs, and prices. The more important pro- 
visions on these subjects, not discussed last 
month, are given below: 

The code sets up two zones ( population- 
and-business-volume classifications ) for the 
wage rates, and fixes the minimum wages 

for men and women who perform 





fundamental policies, and the final 
word as to what shall and what shall 
not be, are vested in the National 
Recovery Administration and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

However, from the brief experi- 
ence of the public with the code ad- 
ministration, it now appears that the 
Government has little intention of 
meddling in various industries. 

Its attitude seems to be something 
like this: Here are the regulations 
for profitably and equitably operat- 
ing your industry, and here is the 
machinery for putting these princi- 
ples into effect, that is, for keeping 
your business and your commercial 
and industrial intercourse in smooth 


As we go to press, President Roosevelt 
has not yet signed the graphic-arts code. 
There is no indication from Washington 
as to when it will be signed. In the mean- 
time, we will continue to analyze the code 
for you in these pages. Read the articles 
carefully, they will do much to assure you 
of profitable and trouble-free operation 
when the industry’s code finally is signed 


the several operations in each divi- 
sion of an industry in each zone. 

The one classification embraces all 
establishments in places of 25,000 
population or less in which the total 
job and contract printing output is 
below $50,000. The other classifica- 
tion embraces all establishments in 
places of over 25,000 and each es- 
tablishment in places of smaller pop- 
ulation which had a total output of 
more than $50,000. All the library 
binders, wherever located, are in the 
first classification. 

A lot is being said about this pro- 
vision, which will be discussed in a 
later issue much more extensively. 

The code sets up machinery for 





working order. You have worked out 
these rules jointly with us; they embody 
your best judgment and ours; they seem 
fair to you, your competitors, and the pub- 
lic. Now, go ahead and order your house 
accordingly. Adjust your methods of man- 
ufacture, management plans, and selling 
policies in line with these rules and there 
will be no interference from us. We shall 
enter the picture only when abuses appear 
to be creeping in, or when your own en- 
forcement bodies are not eliminating them. 
Furthermore, according to the often-ex- 
pressed view of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, and the President, it will be 
comparatively simple to secure any amend- 
ments to specific provisions of any code if 
such provisions appear unsatisfactory, not 
workable, inequitable, or too restricted. 


these efforts, and there was no legal power 
to enforce principles and ethics we knew 
were for the benefit of the industry and 
our customers. However, a great improve- 
ment was being made, even before the de- 
pression that began in November, 1929, 
and which caused many printers, thrown 
into panic by silent presses, to cut prices 
in a desperate endeavor to rout that terri- 
fying stillness. The result of that misguided 
action, it seems apparent, will be remedied 
much more quickly with the code than it 
would otherwise be possible. 

Last month important parts of the code 
were reviewed in an effort to make as clear 
as possible its purposes, its provisions, and 
the machinery set up for its enforcement. 
The main problems of the master printer, 


more intelligent cod peration between 
employers and employes, both organized 
and not organized. 

The code provides for uniform cost-find- 
ing and accounting, and also makes it ob- 
ligatory upon all establishments to operate 
under these authorized methods. 

The code makes it compulsory to estab- 
lish selling prices based on these costs and 
prohibits sale of products below cost. 

The code establishes the reasonableness 
and legality of over-runs and under-runs. 

The selling under uniform cost-finding 
methods and of uniform business practices 
must result in a totally changed competi- 
tion. Before going into detail, however, let 
us appreciate clearly what obligations rela- 
tive to selling methods are imposed by this 
set of provisions in the code. 
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Inasmuch as actual cost is to be the only 
basis of arriving at competitive quoting and 
selling, it is essential to understand what 
is meant by uniformity in cost-finding and 
means by which costs are to be arrived at. 

The code imposes on a National Code 
Authority the duty of compiling authorita- 
tive cost and production records from com- 
parative and representative establishments 
within thirty days after the code’s effective 
date. This is in order that departmental 
economic-hour costs and standards of pro- 
duction in the several operations of the 
industry may be determined. The results 
must be submitted for review to the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Codrdinating Commit- 
tee and the National Administrator, after 
which the National Code Authority will 
publish the findings for application by the 
industry it administers. 

- Within thirty days from the code’s ef- 
fective date, the National Code Authority 
must adopt for the industry uniform prin- 
ciples of accounting and cost-finding. The 
Coérdinating Committee and the Admin- 
istrator will then review and approve these 
principles which must be promulgated for 
application by the industry. 

Possessing these cost and production fig- 
ures, and with these principles of cost-find- 
ing and accounting published as a guide, 
each establishment must use a method of 
cost-finding and accounting that conforms 
with the published principles, and which 
is as complete and correct in method as the 
principles and the systems prescribed. Any 
variation must be approved by the National 
Code Authority. 

These things having been done, each es- 
tablishment must determine the production 
cost of each item on which it bids by one 
of the following three things: 

On the basis of the published cost and 
production records gathered by the Na- 
tional Code Authority from comparative 
and representative establishments, as out- 
lined four paragraphs above; or, in con- 
formity with the principles and methods 
of accounting and cost-finding explained 
three paragraphs above. 

An establishment may, if it sees fit, find 
its production cost on any given job by 
both methods, then quote on the basis of 
the cost shown by the method most favor- 
able for obtaining the particular order. 

The Washington Typothetae has spon- 
sored a plan whereby establishments may 
use Roy T. Porte’s well-known Franklin 
Price Book for quoting and selling until 
the cost and accounting work which is ex- 
plained above has been accomplished. Or- 
ders of over $500, or contracts amounting 
to over $5,000 a year, however, would be 
barred from this plan. 

If an establishment is bidding against a 
competitor whose production costs are less 
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and who is operating under another code, 
necessary adjustments may be made. 

It may be desirable to establish a stand- 
ard value on certain products made by one 
or more establishments. This standard of 
value may be determined by the National 
Code Authority and established as the low- 
est reasonable cost and made binding on 
all bidders. Before declaring such a mini- 
mum price, the National Code Authority 


w 





nived in by proprietors; no more willful 
deceiving oneself ; and no more wild claims 
that, however low the price may be, we 
will get by somehow. 

The quotation and the ultimate agree- 
ment as to the price must be founded upon 
an estimate which includes all materials 
and all time entering into the order. Too, 
these materials and this time must be trans- 
lated into dollars and cents at correct costs. 


Whatever we think of this injection of Government into industry, 
however wise or unwise it may appear, we must recognize that it is 
at least another Noble Experiment, destined to be pursued until it 
has succeeded or failed. It is Collectivism taking the place of In- 
dividualism—on a grand scale, fostered and enforced by the national 
Government. It is ancient Government policy turned upside down 


w 


must obtain the approval of the Consumers 
Advisory Board of N.R.A., the National 
Graphic Arts Codrdinating committee, and 
the Administrator. 

Another important provision is known 
as the Open-price Plan. Briefly, it permits 
a National Products Group, National Code 
Authority, or any specialized group of es- 
tablishments within jurisdiction of a code 
authority to adopt an “Open-price Plan.” 
Under this plan, lists may be filed cover- 
ing certain products, the prices at which 
they are being sold, the cost methods by 
which these prices have been arrived at, 
notations as to the terms and conditions of 
sale, and so on. 

After such a list has been approved by 
the Administrator, no establishment may 
sell any product of such a list at a price 
below that given or on conditions more 
favorable than stated in such price list. 

Under the caption “The Guides to Fair 
Value” it is found that, subject to approval 
of the Coérdinating Committee, a National 
Code Authority may publish or approve 
for its industry, or for any defined geo- 
graphical area, price-determination sched- 
ules for as many classes of the products as 
may seem desirable and practical. When 
approved the schedules will serve as guides 
of fair value. 

Whenever it is found that foreign goods 
are adversely affecting the maintenance of 
standards the code sets up, the National 
Graphic Arts Codrdinating Committee will 
advise the President of the facts and re- 
quest immediate action through legislation. 

As known cost, based upon a uniform 
method of determining it, is to be basis 
for all quotations and all final prices, there 
can be no more guess work; no more reck- 
less quotations made by salesmen, and con- 
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Fundamentally, all bidders will be on 
the same footing. Were all establishments 
operated in the same degree of efficiency 
there would be no competition, at least so 
far as prices were concerned. The only dif- 
ference in quotations would be in figures 
from a house specializing in the particular 
kind of printing in that order. 

It must, therefore, be obvious, that com- 
petition in the graphic arts is no longer 
going to be tne competition of senseless, 
ruthless, conscienceless quotations, but a 
competition of brains. Economic produc- 
tion, wise management and administration, 
and intelligent and trained salesmanship 
will obtain deserved laurels. 

I am inclined to agree with those who 
appear to believe the trend in the future 
will be toward well-equipped, well-man- 
aged small shops, on one hand, and to- 
ward large, complete plants, on the other. 
The former will attract the multitude of 
miscellaneous orders which run from a dol- 
lar to a hundred dollars and which are also 
wanted quickly ; and the larger orders will 
gravitate to the establishments equipped to 
give a complete service. 

The medium-size shop, in trying to do 
every class of printing, is then between two 
fires ; on the one side is the small shop op- 
erating with a comparatively small over- 
head, in which the proprietor meets the 
customers, gets their instructions first hand 
and then supervises the work. 

One can get quick service, accurate ser- 
vice, and reasonable prices in such a shop. 
I am not talking about dirty, carelessly run 
small shops, but the little places run by 
good printers who have become good busi- 
ness men by reason of lessons learned from 
trade association and trade magazines like 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The medium-size shop cannot compete 
on small miscellaneous orders against such 
shops. On the other hand, the medium- 
size shop, when figuring on large work or 
business which includes operations which 
must be done outside, is not in a comfort- 
able position when a large, comprehensive, 
all-complete plant, with plenty of modern 
facilities, enters the picture. Again, price 
and service are strong factors in influenc- 
ing the order. 

What is the logical answer? I think the 
answer is to be found in a major opera- 
tion. There are many persons in the indus- 
try, both large operators and owners of the 
one- or two-man shops, who believe there 
are too many units in the printing industry 
—too many small units and too many me- 
dium-size units. The struggle for existence 
between these units has been in large mea- 


sure responsible for most of the vicious 


competition of the past. 

And of what nature shall this major op- 
eration be? We are discussing the medium- 
size shops. There being so many of them 
and the code and the industry being greatly 
desirous of helping all and hurting none, 
it would seem wise to combine a lot of 
these plants in some way. 

There is not a town or city in which 
there are not plants which could very well 
be combined ; combined for their own good 
and for the good of the industry. In some 
cases there could be several combinations 


Ww 


New Firms Can Be Sold All of Printing 
Needs Easily at Good Prices 


I KNOW a printing salesman in Phila- 
delphia who passed by a large empty 
store one day. In it was a sign that a large 
specialty-sales organization would occupy 
the space, and it was obvious that the no- 
tice had just been posted. 

“There,” mused this wide-awake man, 
“is a prospect. I'll get them before they 
buy from some other house.” 

He talked with the agent of the build- 
ing, learned the whereabouts of the head 
of this concern, and an hour after he had 
seen the notice was talking to him. It was 
true that this man had just arrived at the 
point where he must consider his printing. 
He had made no contact with any printing 
concern, had no preferences, nor had any 
printer shown the enterprise to go after 
him for business—yet. 

This salesman got a printing order for 
$2,100 before that week was up, and the 
account has since netted him over $1,000 
a year in commissions. 

This would seem to offer worthwhile 
possibilities for the salesman weary of cov- 
ering the old, beaten trail, who finds com- 


The industry's representatives have worked long hours for many 


trying weeks, giving their best, in both experience and cooperation 


with the administration. Out of their herculean efforts has come an 


instrument which many believe will do much to bring prosperity. No 


far-seeing man, however, believes that it covers the whole ground, or 
that it is a cure for every ill from which the industry now is suffering 


w 


of two or more plants in a city. I mean real 
combinations, too, in which the best and 
most useful equipment of all the plants 
would be installed in one building and the 
rest of it junked. To this selected equip- 
ment, such vew machinery and equipment 
as might be required to put those combined 
plants on to a strong economical-produc- 
tion basis should be added. Floor space 
costs money and printing machines cannot 
be stored in the stratosphere. 

Not only should wisdom and courage 
be used in combining the physical plants 
but also in combining the man power. 

Several hundreds of such sound combi- 
nations would do more than any other idea 
to clear the printing atmosphere and let 
the rays of real prosperity shine through. 


petition entrenched. Get at them before 
they start to buy! 

“But,” you may say, “how am I going 
to know about these concerns before they 
get going, before they already have passed 
out their printing needs to another shop?” 

Well, let’s see how we do it in New 
York City. It may offer ideas. 

Leases on business property usually are 
recorded in cities, and important ones are 
noted in the daily papers. Watch the real 
estate pages for tips. Get after them at 
once. Delays may be expensive—to you. 

How about new corporations, new part- 
nerships? These are recorded in most local- 


ities, the former in the local press, others — 


are officially. At this stage, few firms have 
made their printing arrangements. They, 


By S. K. HARGIS 


too, can be sold by quick, aggressive fol- 
low-up of such leads. 

Watch the trade publications, particu- 
larly the local chamber of commerce or- 
gan. New firms and enterprises usually 
are forecast in their news columns. 

How about the public utility in your 
locality? A friendly contact or two will 
often get names of new enterprises which 
have applied for service, and which the 
salesman can follow up. 

When a salesman concentrates on new 
concerns and enterprises, he often discov- 
ers them most unexpectedly. 

Here’s an example: A salesman who has 
done wonders in lining up new enterprises 
before they place orders saw this ad in the 
classified columns of the paper: 

STORE MANAGER: New chain store or- 

ganization will immediately open stores. 

Five managers needed. Give details. Ad- 

dress X445. 

This salesman wrote a letter to the ad- 
vertiser, got a reply; and therefore the ad- 
dress, and called to see what they were go- 
ing to do about their printing. He got the 
order ; the manager liked his pep. 

It has been estimated, conservatively, I 
think, that over 20 per cent of the jobs in 
the average city or large town is new busi- 
ness, that is, business from newly char- 
tered or organized businesses and other 
places, while 80 per cent is from concerns 
already established. 

But, the average printing salesman seeks 
his orders among the 80 per cent. He too 
often overlooks the lesser sales resistance 
encountered amung the newly arrived cus- 
tomers of printing. And the mere fact that 
the salesman of average ability does over- 
look it, makes it all the better for the sales- 
man with the enterprise to seek it. 

I know that many printers have sought 
business from new concerns as soon as they 
learn about them, that many salesmen have 
gone after this class of business, but it has 
seldom been made a regular thing. 

If anything, there will be more of this 
business as times get better, and the gaps 
in the industrial-and-commercial scene are 
filled by new concerns. 

A new business firm offers these advan- 
tages as a printing prospect: (a) Com- 
plete orders quickly; (b) Variety of jobs; 
(c) Less tendency to haggle over prices; 
(d) Enthusiasm for quality work; (e) A 
good credit rating. 

Any or all of these advantages may be 
absent, but the rule is that all are present. 
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DOUGLAS A. DUNSTAN 


The January, 1934, cover of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER was one of the two contest 
entries by Douglas A. Dunstan, of Glebe, 
Sydney, Australia, to be given points by 
the judges. It is striking in its simplicity 
and resulted in requests for information 








* January Cover Designed by Australian Printer ‘ 


about the designer. What were his ideas 
in planning the cover as he did? 

Dunstan started his apprenticeship with 
Simpson, Halligan and Company, lithog- 
raphers, where most of his time was spent 
setting race books. It was felt that he would 
not learn much about the printing business 
there, so his indentures were transferred to 
the Green Press, operated by his brother- 
in-law, Percy G. Green, noted typographer. 

Quality printing surrounded the young 
compositor here. For several years, he won 
the junior printers’ typographical prize of 
the Technical School, Brisbane. Five years 
ago, two months after completing his ap- 
prenticeship, Dunstan was made overseer 
(foreman) of the composing room. His 
promotion was earned by technical knowl- 
edge, energy, and strong character, Green 
adds, in disclosing the matter. 

Dunstan feels the future holds many in- 
triguing possibilities, and is still making a 
thorough study of typography. He praises 
‘Type Lore” and ‘‘Modern Type Display,” 
books by J. L. Frazier, editor of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, as being especially helpful. 

To keep up on what is newest and best, 
Dunstan advises careful study of each issue 
of good magazines such as THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Study of the specimens for detail 
he considers especially valuable. 

Dunstan’s design was cut in a surfaced 
stereotype metal. It is an excellent example 
of using two colors to give an impression 
of three by allowing stock to show through 
in a subdued way. 


* Frontispiece Shows an Art-Process Novelty 


HE PORTRAIT of George Washington 
pol as the frontispiece of this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is interesting be- 
cause of the way it was produced. It is the 
work of Robert Frick, old-time newspaper 
portrait artist of the days when all pic- 
tures were drawn because halftones that 
would print on newsprint had not been 
perfected sufficiently. 

The big feature of the portrait is that it 
consists of one continuous spiral line, with- 
out breaks or jumps. The work is a com- 
bination of machine- and hand drawing. 

First of all, Frick traced a picture of 
George Washington on a large sheet of 
drawing paper. He then “‘stopped out” the 
highlights by degrees, that is, he stuck over 
the tracing five layers of a rubber paper, 
thicknesses varying from one sheet to five, 
depending on the degree of highlighting. 
The top sheet, of course, was the largest. 

The sheet is then fastened in a machine 
Frick built. A crank rotates a long arm, on 
the outer end of which a fountain pen is 
attached. Each turn of crank (each com- 
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plete revolution of the long arm) causes a 
gear to shorten the radius of the long arm. 
Thus by starting on the outer margin, Frick 
obtains a continuous spiral line, gradually 
growing smaller, until it reaches a mini- 
mum ring in the center of the picture. 

After the first circle is drawn, he un- 
winds the long arm by turning the crank 
in reverse. The pen is then set over a hair’s 
width, the top layer of stopping-out paper 
is removed, and the second line—really a 
thickening of the first line—is put on in 
the same manner as the first. The same 
process is repeated five times, each time an- 
other layer of stopping-out paper being re- 
moved from the drawing. 

It is apparent that the lines then really 
range from five rulings in thickness down 
to one, giving the variation in tones seen 
in the print. When the machine portion 
of the job is finished, Frick takes the pa- 
per off the board and fills in by hand any 
spots between the lines, and any other re- 
touching necessary. This drawing is then 
used as copy in making a zinc etching. 


The straight iines that are used as a bor- 
der around the circle are put on by another 
device Frick has developed. For straight 
ruling, such as seen here, the stylus merely 
runs over a plane surface. For making pic- 
tures with straight lines, he first makes up 
a mold and the rising and falling of the 
stylus in going over its surface raises and 
lowers the pen, giving a line of varying 
weight or thickness. 

The spiral picture and the straight-line 
picture offer a suggestion for an art method 
to use in striving for a distinctive and un- 
common illustration when ordinary types 
of artwork are not favored by the pur- 
chaser of the printed product. 


x * 
Novelty Layouts That Click 


The search for novel layouts and ideas 
for printed pieces keeps quite a number of 
printers busy. It is possible to achieve such 
effects simply, states Weston’s Record, and 
create unusual mailing pieces by imitating 
well known standard forms, such as legal 
briefs, insurance policies, and so on. 

One idea suggested in legal brief for- 
mat is entitled ‘““A Code for Retail Deal- 
ers” or “Furniture Dealers,” ‘Grocers,’ or 
whatever group of business men it is de- 
sired to reach. The first page of the text, 
set preferably in typewriter type, starts out 
in typical code language, but then quickly 
swings into the user’s sales talk. It should 
be on bond paper, of course. The wrap is 
the usual blue manuscript cover. Follow- 
ing pages may be bond, eggshell, coated, 
or other stock, as preferred, to suit copy, 
cuts, and general impression it is desired 
to create with the text. 

The stunt permits issuing of a quality 
piece at a reasonable cost, and is especially 
suited to off-season catalogs and of similar 
mailings. The pages are stapled together 
at the top in typical manuscript fashion. 

Another good suggestion takes the form 
of an insurance policy. The front, when it 
is folded, bears the legend ‘‘A Blanket Pol- 
icy” or ‘Happiness Insurance” or a simi- 
lar thought. Some tie-in cut, restrained in 
its appearance, may be used. At the bottom, 
following the word “for,” two lines are 
printed for filling in the prospect’s name 
and address with a pen or typewriter, per- 
sonalizing the piece in insurance style. 

The spread should be printed in custo- 
mary policy style, including the borders, 
although type must be much larger to as- 
sure reading. While this idea lends itself 
best to bond paper, antiques, eggshells, or 
similar stocks may be used. 

Other designs of the same nature will 
suggest themselves. The printer should be 
careful to suggest them only when appro- 
priate, since novelties can fall flat much 
quicker than commonplace layouts. 
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ell Accounts, Don’t Peddle 


Single-order sales are the mark of the peddler; 


Printing Items 


By S. W. CURTISS 


sport of advertising men, sales man- 

agers, and buyers of printing to criti- 
cize the average printing salesman (Please 
note: I said average.) Such stock phrases 
as ‘May I figure on your next job?” “Have 
you any printing today?” “Keep me in 
mind if anything comes up.” “We can give 
you quality, service and low prices,” have 
been bandied about by one writer and an- 
other from bean-town to movie lot. 

As printing salesmen, we have been in- 
formed that we should do everything from 
supplying an idea to presenting a complete 
advertising program in order to 


Fe YEARS it has been the great indoor 


learn here how profitable accounts are built up 


without pressure. It avoids need for reselling 





had the opportunity of talking to the as- 
sistant sales manager of a large tool manu- 
facturer. For more than thirty years this 
man has been outstanding in the firm. 
‘How do you do it?” I asked him. 
“Well,” he answered, and his gray eyes 
twinkled as his thoughts went back to his 
early experiences, “I was just a kid when I 
started out. The firm sent me to the terri- 
tory farthest away from my home. I was 
cocksure, full of pep, and from the few 
years in the factory and office felt I knew 
a lot about tools. Hadn’t I helped to make 
them? But I soon found out that what I 





get business from customers. 

For several years, I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve missed reading anything 
in the line of criticism, construc- 
tive or otherwise. Some of it I’ve 
thought justified — some grossly 
exaggerated. Boiled down practi- 
cally all of the criticisms resoive 
themselves into two general com- 
plaints, as follows: 

Printing salesmen know very 
little about their own business— 
either its mechanics or sales pos- 
sibilities in general. 

Printing salesmen know so lit- 
tle about their customer’s or pro- 
spective customer’s business that 
they are unprepared to do an av- 
erage good job of selling. 

Let’s take stock—a personal in- 
ventory as it were. Let’s see what 
we should know and what we do 
understand about our own busi- 


Courtesy of J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo 


Every time the customer picks up your 
letters, each time he considers placing of 
a printing order, he should think of you 





ness. Then let each of us decide 
for himself whether or not he has 
a satisfactory and salable stock on hand. 

Those of us who justify the name of 
salesmen—specialize. We decide on the 
kind of printing our shop is best equipped 
to do. Then we decide the kind we, by 
personal equipment, are best qualified to 
sell—and specialize. 

We cannot all be “direct-mail experts.” 
We cannot all have “creative departments” 
—but we can all be good salesmen never- 
theless of what we have to offer. 

Successful salesmen and their methods 
of selling always interest me. Recently I 


knew was not the thing in which my pros- 
pects were most interested. I knew only 
the process of manufacture. What I needed 
to know was how these tools were used. 
“After getting bumped several times, I 
began to sit up and take notice. “You've 
got to learn where, how, and why these 
tools are used,’ I said to myself. 
“Thereafter, with each new prospect on 
whom I called, I took a different tack. ‘Mr. 
Brown,’ I would say, ‘I am interested in 
knowing how our tools are used. Why you 
prefer one brand to another. What should 


be the distinguishing characteristics of a 
tool for certain uses. I have spent several 
years in the factory, 1 know how well our 
tools are made, but little or nothing about 
how they are used.’ 

“Invariably, this prospective customer 
would sit down and tell me all I wanted 
to know. Soon the prospects began saying: 
‘Son, we like you. Of course we have been 
doing business with your competitor for a 
long time, we can’t change right away, but 
keep on calling—we’ll give you some busi- 
ness in good time.’ 

“After I had been on the territory for 
awhile, another thought became impressed 
on my mind. Supposing I did sell Bill 
Smith an order, unless I am on the ground, 
any salesman with a good line can sell him 
his next order. This is not salesmanship, 
this is peddling—merely crying my wares 
from door to door. But, if I can sell a 
prospect the idea that our firm is a reliable 
source of supply for all his tool require- 
ments, he’ll think of me every time he is 
in need of tools. I'll have an account with 
steady repeat business. He'll profit by buy- 
ing all his tool needs at one source. 

“From then until today, I have never 
sold an order for tools. I have sold our 
firm as a source of supply. Through the 
years, my customers have learned to lean 
on me for advice. I seldom ask them how 
many of an item they need. They ask me 
how many I think they can sell. 

‘Several months ago, I had an interest- 
ing experience. One large jobber we had 
been trying to interest asked for a quota- 
tion on a quantity of a certain tool we 
make, largely used in metal working. ‘Are 
you ready to change your source of sup- 
ply?’ I asked the buyer. ‘Oh, no,’ he re- 
plied, ‘we just want a price made on this 
quantity of the one item.’ 

‘Listen,’ I countered, ‘you spend a lot 
of money testing different makes of tools. 
(They had a department especially for the 
testing of the goods they bought.) There 
are only about four manufacturers who 
make tools of this grade. Each of them 
makes a quality product. And all are relia- 
ble, the price differential is trifling. In your 
tests sometimes one proves the best, again 
another, because your tests are not made 
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under precisely the same conditions each 
time. There isn’t a fig’s difference in the 
quality among the four of us, so, unless 
you feel that you'd rather do business with 
us than any of the others, unless you are 
ready to change your source of supply, 
there’s no use of my quoting you a price.’ 
I left him without quoting. Two weeks 
later I received a telegram to call on this 
jobber at once. I sold him in exactly twenty 
minutes. Now we have an account—the 
jobber a reliable source of supply.” 

“How could a printing salesman apply 
this method of selling?” I asked. 

“Precisely the same,” he answered. “You 
don’t want to peddle your services from 
door to door. Think of the thousands of 
selling talks required to meet any kind of 
a normal quota. Each job you sell only 
gives you a chance to ‘figure’ on the next 
" one—to compete. 

“For several years, salesmen have had a 
price complex. What difference, let me ask 
you, does it make whether an article is pur- 
chased for ten cents or $400, so long as 
the buyer can make a profit in its use or re- 
sale? Price is not an essential—profit is. 

“In selling your firm as a reliable source 
of supply you have fully as many selling 
points, if not more, than I—ability, expe- 
rience, codperation, loyalty, and integrity. 
Once you sell an account, you will not at- 
tempt to jeopardize it by overcharging— 
the account is too valuable—it costs too 
much to build up. An individual job may 
cost your customer more, but in the long 
run he will be ahead, not only in price, but 
in uniformity of product. 

“Your close association in serving this 
account will suggest many savings—real 
economies. You will sell printing that will 
be profitable. Your complete knowledge of 
the allied trades will soon teach your cus- 
tomer to lean on you for reliable informa- 
tion on all things related to printing—and 
sometimes you'll find him asking you ques- 
tions far-removed from your business. 

“True, it takes longer to build an ac- 
count by this method of selling, but in the 
end it is less nerve-racking, less heart- 
breaking, and much more satisfying both 
to your customer and your firm. More than 
all this—you will still be a salesman after 
the peddler has dropped out of the pic- 
ture for all time.” 

A reliable source of supply—how much 
I have thought about this! Isn’t it the an- 
swer to our selling problem as printing 
salesmen? I think it is. 

Few of us realize how many things that 
have nothing to do with price affect a sale. 
Buying, the last few years, has for the most 
part, been in the hands of the older, expe- 
rienced men. Where younger, unseasoned 
executives might have taken a chance— 
these experienced buyers gave full consid- 
eration to integrity, financial responsibility, 
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and a known ability to do the work. Or- 
ders have gone to salesmen who were able 
to fully assure the purchaser on these im- 
portant points, fully as often as to the man 
with the “lowest figure.” 

Last week, I told a buyer that I could not 
take his job and get it out in the time he 
specified without a great deal of overtime, 
for which I should have to charge him. 
After shopping around, he called me and 
said: “Come on over and get the copy. 
I have had several promises, but I can’t 
depend on any of them—I know I can de- 
pend on you.” Isn’t the first thing in build- 
ing a reputation as a reliable source of 
supply—dependability? 

Years ago, I was employed by a man I 
think was one of the shrewdest business 
men I ever met. He knew how to take an 
advantage of any condition in the merchan- 
dising of printing, but he had one invaria- 
ble rule: ‘“‘No one is permitted to lie to a 
customer—but me.” He never did. 

Reliable Information. We have no ex- 
cuse for the lack of a working knowledge 
of paper. The paper mills have spent thou- 
sands of dollars to inform us not only the 
processes of its manufacture, but the uses, 
adaptability, appropriateness, and utility of 
different papers. This information our cus- 
tomers expect us to have at our finger tips. 

Next, they expect us to have a working 
knowledge of type faces. Not necessarily 
enough to specify sizes and make layouts, 
but enough to suggest suitable faces when 
asked. The same holds true of presswork 
and binding, and related matters. 

If we are to sell our firm as a reliable 
source of supply we will have to be in real- 
ity printing counselors, and to meet the 
demands which will be made upon us com- 
plete and reliable information is impera- 
tive. It is available to us. 

Still another important reason—without 
practical knowledge, how can we expect to 
transmit our customer’s instructions clearly 
onto the job ticket? More than half of the 
errors made in printing offices are directly 
traceable to incomplete or misunderstood 
instructions. I have always maintained that 
if a mail-order house, serving as it does, 
thousands of people of a wide range of 
education, with merchandise requiring a 
specification of sizes, numbers, colors, and 
what not, can successfully carry on their 
business with a minimum of mistakes—a 
job ticket in a printing office can be made 
out so clearly that no one need misunder- 
stand its instructions. 

I have been told that the most impor- 
tant part of a golf stroke is the ‘‘follow 
through.” Its importance in establishing 
customer confidence is unquestioned. 

To your customer, there is only one all- 
important job in your plant—his job. And 
there is nothing you can do which will 
make your position more secure with a cus- 


tomer than to have the reputation of “‘fol- 
lowing through.” 

Once I heard a printing salesman say 
that you have to sell a job three times: 
‘Once when you take the order, once when 
you deliver the samples, and once when 
you collect the bill.”” There are occasions 
when this might be true. It should not be 
true of every job, especially if we sell ac- 
counts. We will never see the time, how- 
ever, when personal interest fails to pay a 
premium on any order. 

Delivering samples of important work 
yourself is the final gesture of good sales- 
manship. Many a super-critical buyer has 
forgotten his criticism in face of an en- 
thusiastic salesman with personally con- 
ducted samples. 

Keeping up enthusiasm in the face of 
conditions these last few years has been a 
man’s-size job—but we cannot do good 
work without it. With it, even the most 
simple form or business card becomes a 
vital living thing. We visualize its wse— 
we get an idea—we transmit it to our pros- 
pect—we get the order. We didn’t sell a 
job of printing, we sold the use of our 
product. The distinction is important. 

Regardless of what our specialty may be 
—successful salesmen do ot sell printing. 
They sell its use. Such selling requires a 
constant lookout for a new supply of ideas. 
We search through the trade journals, the 
advertising magazines, the newspapers, pa- 
per-mill advertising, and one by one we 
pick them up. New ideas are never bore- 
some, they just naturally breed enthusiasm. 

If we are to stay in this business of sell- 
ing printing and lay a solid foundation for 
the future, it must be on our ability to sell 
our firm as a reliable source of supply— 
we must sell accounts instead of “jobs.” 
And let’s keep always in mind that success 
depends fully as much on our personal 
equipment as upon our firm’s mechanical 
equipment. Use them both fully! 


x * 
Delighted With Tarrant’s System 


We want to compliment you on publishing 
the fine article by Jack Tarrant. Just one or two 
further questions. 

First, will the system outlined fill the various 
requirements of the printers’ code, as now out- 
lined? Frankly, we can find nothing after sev- 
eral days of study which might affect this point. 

Second, in setting up this system, what basis 
is used for determining plant investment—is it 
original cost, replacement cost, or competent ap- 
praisal? Third, in measuring the floor space oc- 
cupied by the various units, we presume actual 
occupied space is figured, with a sufficient over- 
age for work room, any balance between the 
total space of the plant and such figures being 
credited to general factory. 

If we can get this system into satisfactory op- 
eration (and we are sure it can be done), THE 
INLAND PRINTER must take the credit. Give us 
more articles of this kind !—J. E. AVERY, Avery 
Press, Columbus, Indiana. 
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Facts You Need on Camera 


Letterpress printers installing offset should have these 
facts; photoengravers, lithographers already know them 


HERE is no machine more essential 
| to the successful production of the 
photo-litho offset printing than the 
camera, and probably no other apparatus 
about which there is so little knowledge. 
Unless a better understanding of its pos- 
sibilities is created, the camera will prove 
the principal difficulty to the new entrants 
to this field of reproduction. 

Since the operation of the camera for 
photo-litho work and photoengraving is so 
similar, it is not improper to compare them. 

In his daily routine, the average printer 
is a buyer of all the products of photoen- 
graving, and probably imagines that he is 
familiar with the manufacture, yet, in dis- 
cussing photo-litho work with relief print- 
ets, I have found the general impression 
to be that the camera is a very simple ma- 
chine; that any piece of original printed 
copy may easily be duplicated in detail by 
photography, and that this unit of equip- 
ment has contributed most to the popular- 
ity of the photo-litho process over stone 
engraving and hand-transfer methods of 
ligthography formerly practised. 

By the hand-transfer method, any type 
form, line cut, or stone engraving can be 
reproduced by pulling proofs of the same 
and patching up on a special transfer pa- 
per, using a litho-transfer ink. A number 
of proofs must be pulled equal to number 
of times the form is to be duplicated on 
the press plate. Before the ink dries, these 
proofs are fastened in exact position on a 
large sheet and the transfer is made to the 
press plate under heavy pressure on a press 
built for the purpose. 

This process is a slow and tedious one 
and, in the course of progressive develop- 
ment of lithography, the fact that any im- 
age can be produced on a zinc plate by 
photography, resulted in the final develop- 
ment of the photo-litho process. Naturally, 
the camera was to become a part of such 
a process, and while there is much more 
speed in all the units and operations over 
the old method, the greatest saving of time 
is made in the final operation—of photo- 
gtaphing the completed form on the press 
plate by use of a step-and-repeat photo- 
composing machine. 

The camera greatly extends the field of 
lithography, because it makes possible the 
reproduction of halftones and all kinds of 
multicolor work, including process print- 


By E. J. BAKER 


ing. Through it, the finely shaded, special- 
design lettering, building vignettes, and 
other work of this character, formerly hand 
engraved on stone, are produced by pen 
drawings and special handling. 

Reprint copies of the finely shaded let- 
ters or building vignettes cannot be photo- 
graphed satisfactorily. By this statement I 
mean that results cannot be obtained, for 
instance, which will meet the customer’s 
requirement for a lithographed letterhead. 
All lines are thickened to a small extent 
and the fine parallel lines of any shaded 
portion of a subject will appear very much 
darker and broken in places when an at- 
tempt is made to photograph them in the 
same size from reprint copy. 

Such subjects may be handled by differ- 
ent methods. The most satisfactory is to 
make drawings two or three times the size 
desired, placing any shaded portion there- 
on by use of the Ben Day method; or, by 
tracing the shaded portion of lettering in 
solid black, and, through a stripping ma- 
nipulation, a fine-line positive is superim- 
posed onto the wet-plate negative. Where 
a Ben Day machine is not available, an ex- 
perienced operator can produce fine results 
by the latter method. 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





We will Dig 
for You 


HEN YOU RESOLVE that it is sales 

that you need, you want to annex 
them quickly, expansively. You would 
reach multitudes of buyers. You would 
gain the ear of hordes of prospects. 
There is only one kind of selling that 
will do this—printed selling—the kind 
that we do and do so well—the kind 
that is grounded in the dominant idea. 


We have mines of it, still unexplored, 
waiting to be explored—just for you. 


Phone us and we will come with pick 
and shovel—to dig a selling message that 
will build your sales. 


* 
Joseph K. Arnold Company, Chicago, finds this 


is good copy when used on a house-organ cover 








In producing buildings in engraved ef- 
fect, the usual procedure is to make an en- 
larged working print on bromide or heavy 
Van Dyke paper from a photograph or any 
original copy of the subject. The pen art- 
ist, using black India ink, traces over this 
working print, reproducing the building in 
fine lines, following a photograph print as 
a guide. The print is then bleached out 
with chemicals (iodine and cyanide), leav- 
ing only the India-ink lines on a white sur- 
face. The drawing is then all ready to be 
re-photographed, reducing it to the proper 
size. Any pen artist will soon become very 
adept in this process, and the finished job 
will be an exact copy of stone engraving. 

It is a daily practice to duplicate reprint 
copies of any plain lettering by the camera, 
and reproductions that are a decided im- 
provement over the copy often result, in 
that on ruled forms the lines may be elimi- 
nated and drawn on the negative with a 
pointed instrument, thus avoiding coarse 
and broken ruling. In this connection, let 
it be remembered that some colors, particu- 
larly red, will photograph as well as black, 
while blue and some others will not. 

There are exceptions. I have had reprint 
halftone copies re-photographed in same 
size on line negatives, for use on cheaper 
poster work, which produced very gratify- 
ing results, but there is no getting away 
from the important fact that, to get the 
best results, the copy must be suitable and 
be prepared in the right manner. 

In preparation of copy the same rules 
may be applied to photo-litho work as to 
photoengraving, except that because there 
is no etching in the final platemaking op- 
eration, much finer lines can be handled in 
photo-litho. Drawings are made with some 
black medium on white paper, the type 
forms should then be proofed with a clean, 
sharp, even impression, and the best pho- 
tographs for reproduction are those that 
show pure black on white gloss paper, with 
the entire range of tones represented in 
shades of gray that are free from any sug- 
gestion of yellow, green, or brown tones. 

A line negative is referred to as such be- 
cause it is made without the use of the 
screen, from a drawing or other copy con- 
stituted of lines or dots in black and white, 
but having no intermediate tones of gray. 
In preparing drawings for a line negative, 
the artist may resort to various means of 
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producing tone effects that vary from black. 

With black ink, he may use fine parallel 
lines, cross-hatch lines, stipple or other de- 
signs; or he may use black-crayon pencil 
on Ross board or other rough-surfaced pa- 
pers; or a combination of ink and pencil. 
The limit of the possibilities in this con- 
nection depends on the ability of the artist. 
Halftone negatives are made from photo- 
graphs, wash drawings, and other continu- 
ous-tone copy, through the halftone screen. 
The image is projected through the screen 
onto the plate, making a photographic rec- 
ord of the screen’s dot formation in vari- 
ous sizes and shapes. These formations are 
determined by various mechanical manipu- 
lations of the machine itself. 

In multicolor reproductions many fac- 
tors are to be considered in determining 
what method to pursue in making the nega- 

‘ tive. The simplest of two- and three-color 
work seldom requires more than one nega- 
tive, the change for each color being made 
by opaquing, by cutting, or stripping ; and 
from this class forward, through the “fake 
process” to and including real process-color 
printing, the amount of work increases and 
the more-elaborate methods are pursued. 

Any piece of printing on which one color 
prints over or blends with a second color 
to produce a third, may be termed process- 
color printing ; however, the trade usually 
places under this head only that work that 
requires a special set of two or more half- 
tones made by photographic color separa- 
tion. The name “fake process’ has become 
common as referring to any short-cut man- 
ner of producing two or more color plates 
by any way other than the well recognized 
method of the photoengraver. 

In lithography, where there is no pos- 
sibility of correcting tone values on print- 
ing plates, many different “fake process” 

methods are resorted to. One of these is 
to photograph the original copy, or draw- 
ing made in colors, through a separation 
filter, making four photographic prints— 
one for each of the colors, yellow, red, blue 
and black—on a paper which undergoes 
no perceptible expansion or shrinkage in 
development. 

On each of these prints the artist com- 
pletes the color separation which the filter 
has emphasized, and corrects any of the 
tone values to just the right proportion to 
duplicate the original copy when printed 
in progressive process colors. From these 
prints, the halftone negatives are produced 
through a circular screen, and the press 
plate is made without further alteration to 
the negatives. Some very nice work is being 
done by this method, especially on labels 
and less-expensive pieces of advertising. 

All the processes of photography that 
are used in photoengraving are applicable 
to photo-litho work, except that in no case 
do you reverse the negative in the latter. 
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There are several forms of sensitized pho- 
tographic plate used in the work, includ- 
ing the wet plate, the dry plate, or the 
photographic film, which is used in a vac- 
uum film holder. The wet plate is one that 
is prepared in your own plant and is con- 
sidered the best for the general run of com- 
mercial lithography, not only because it is 
the less expensive, but because it is more 
responsive to the chemical treatment and 
manipulation. 

For instance, any piece of printing com- 
posed of text matter and halftone illus- 
trations must be produced with different 
exposures, making a line negative for type 
matter and using a screen for the illustra- 
tions. The two are joined, usually, by the 
cutting and stripping of the halftones into 
position on the line negative. 

In the preparation of a wet-plate nega- 
tive, a flat of plain glass is washed chem- 
ically clean and coated with a solution of 





albumen. This substratum forms an adhe- 
sive ground for the chemicals applied in 
subsequent operations. The dried glass is 
made light-sensitive by coating with pho- 
tographic collodion and dipping the plate 
in a bath of silver nitrate solution. After 
exposure the plate is developed, fixed, and 
intensified. The details of this procedure 
are largely determined by the copy. It is a 
chemical process requiring a consummate 
skill in many cases. 

In conclusion, remember that the lens 
is the vital part of the camera—that no 
camera can be any better than its lens ; that 
the various processes, mechanical appara- 
tus, and calculating devices which are a 
part of the equipment and operation form 
a subject about which many columns could 
be written, and that the above is only an 
abbreviated sketch of the most important 
features you need to know. These facts are 
intended as “‘background.” 


Insert Shows Low-Cost Color Printing 
That Can Be Sold at a Profit 


ss he INSERT on the facing page was pro- 
duced by the Tintograph process, de- 
scribed in THE INLAND PRINTER for Sep- 
tember, 1928, on page 96. It is the work 
of the Gulfport Printing Company, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, using the process daily. 

Ralph E. Brasch, manager of the Gulf- 
port Printing Company, is quite enthusias- 
tic about the process. He states that the 
Tintograph method produced three-fourths 
of the company’s profit on one-third of its 
work during 1933. 

The advantages of tintographing, both 
to printer and to customer, come from ob- 
taining color effects without need for en- 
graved color plates. The specimen on the 
facing page was produced with an ordinary 
one-color halftone. The black, or key, plate 
is printed first. 

Several impressions are pulled at the be- 
ginning of the run on special stock. While 
the black is being run, overlays are placed 
on the special proofs, and in the shape and 
position where the color is desired. 

A Tintograph plate is made by tacking, 
top and bottom, a sheet of “‘Resistint’’ over 
a zinc tint block or a discarded halftone, 
one point less than type high, and which 
must not be pitted or broken down. This 
is locked up in a chase and the ‘‘Resistint” 
is brushed over with ‘“‘Intensine’’ and then 
blotted. This prepares the plate. 

The Tintograph plate is locked up in the 
press, which is inked up with the color to 
be run. The prepared plate is inked up and 
the prepared sheet is fed through the press. 
This gives the pressman a proof of the 
color as it will appear. He can now take 


off or add color, change the position of his 
overlay, or make any other adjustments if 
necessary. The sheet is then fastened in its 
place and the run proceeds. 

Preparing such overlays and plates for 
color printing by this method is said to take 
a little more time than an ordinary make- 
ready. Of course, the work should be sold 
for what it is, and not as being comparable 
to regular process-color or Ben Day work. 

Brasch says that rough surfaces take this 
kind of color printing much more success- 
fully than enamels, although it can be used 
on the coated papers. Its main advantage 
is appealing color x tints where the order 
requires it and where regular color cannot 
be afforded. TheTintograph process is pat- 
ented and a license must be obtained for 
its use by printers. 

Another, similar method of obtaining 
color, using cardboard overlays to force ink 
onto the sheet from a stone-paper-coated 
tint plate, was described in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for February, 1932, starting on 
page 75. The method of preparing over- 
lays and the plate are much alike, although 
no special solutions are used. The story 
gives considerable information about the 
difficulties encountered and steps taken to 
overcome them. 

Manager Brasch states that the Gulfport 
Printing Company is not satisfied with the 
inks available. Strong, transparent inks are 
necessary, and much study is being given 
to doping out just the right ink for the 
work, Like any other process used in print- 
ing, constant study is needed for progress 
and profit in this kind of printing. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1934 




















































Entrance to Lloyd Hall, Gulf Park College, a School for Girls 


Printed by the Gulfport Printing Company, Gulfport, Mississippi 
in four colors from one engraved plate by the Tintograph process 








Speeds Setting of All Tables 


Linecasting machines are so universally used that 


any means of speeding production are worth studying 


HIS IS NOT INTENDED as a compila- 
| tion of hard-and-fast rules on how 
to set tabular matter; rather it com- 
prises detailed descriptions, based upon 
years of experience in formulating what 
the writer believes to be one of the sim- 
plest and speediest methods of setting tab- 
ular matter on the linotype or intertype. 

I propose to show how operators can in- 
crease speed on tabular matter by explain- 
ing as clearly as possible what should pass 
through an operator’s mind while setting 
such difficult composition. 

Specimens here shown are some that the 
writer has set, and, while they do not com- 
prise any collection of excessively difficult 
tables, they will serve to show how they 
were set in regard to spacing, length of 
slug required, where spacebands were used, 
and numerous other necessary details. 

Of course, the first important essential 
is that the keyboard should be running 
smoothly, with no keys sticking. If the 
matrices fail to respond to the touch of 
the keys, or if they repeat, the operator 
cannot expect the best results, as his mind 
will be distracted from the work in hand. 

After the layout man has specified the 
size of type required and the dimensions 
of table when set, it then remains for the 
operator to use his own judgment in mak- 
ing the table as attractive as possible. 

Time counts more than anything else in 
determining whether a man is a tabular 
operator or a straight-matter operator. It is 
safe to say that any operator can set a table 
—if given an unlimited time in which to 
complete it. But for an operator to look at 
a table, whether a reprint from some other 
publication, a typewritten sheet, or a long- 
hand list of figures, and be able to estimate 
the time required to set it, requires experi- 
ence. No book can give an operator this 
knowledge. Such close estimating is pos- 
sible, as the writer has found. 

The whole secret of setting tabular mat- 
ter is the ability attained (by practice) to 
memorize spacing between columns; also 
to be able to grasp at a glance a group of 
figures, as if that group were one word. 
There are operators who, when starting on 
the linotype, could not remember three fig- 
ures in a group long enough to set them. 
Gradually they grasped four figures, as 
1,979; then five figures, as 17,978; then 
on to the hundred thousands, as 270,972; 
and finally to the millions, as 2,709,726. 


Expert operators, who have reached this 
degree of accuracy, do not look at each fig- 
ure when setting, but take in the whole 
2,709,726 long enough to set it. 

The writer follows this method, except 
that, before waiting till this particular set 
of figures has been set, and then glancing 
at the next, he takes in the succeeding 
group while his fingers are starting to set 
the 726 of the group 2,709,726. In the 
columns shown below: 

2,709,726 7,976,432 8,796,592 
while he is setting 726 in column one, his 
eye takes in at a glance column two, 7,976,- 
432, and as he is finishing the setting of 
this group, his eyes travel along to take in 
column three, 8,796,592. 


By WILLIAM GORDON MICK 


to be set; then the number of columns; the 
width of the headings, if any, over each 
column of figures ; the width of the widest 
column of figures, and whether they run 
into the hundreds, thousands, or millions. 

Be sure that allowance is made for the 
largest number of figures in each column. 
That is, do not set several lines and then 
discover there is a larger set of figures fur- 
ther down, which is going to throw the 
figures out of alignment. 

Many tabular operators set up a dummy 
group, or a dummy slug, of figures, corre- 
sponding to the largest set of figures in the 
table. For example, in the following table 
the operator set up a sample line, allowing 
for the first column as follows: 123,123,- 
123; for column two. he set 11,111; for 
the third column, 222,222,222, as shown. 

Between each column he then 





In this way, there is a 
continual setting of type, 
with few delays—a steady 
setting which alone counts 
for speed on tabular matter. 

A well known tabular 
operator follows this sys- 
tem, and when he comes to 
a set of figures only in the 
hundreds, as 123, his mind, 
trained to setting hundreds 
of tables, knows instantly 
what spacing to drop down 
to equal the 2,709,726. 
That is, supposing he sets 
2,709,726 in one column, 
and in the next line directly 


The linecasting-machine oper- 
ator can learn much from this 
practical and helpful article 
on setting tabular matter, as 
his employer can about reduc- 
ing costs of such composition 


dropped one em quad. In the 
other columns, the same pro- 
cedure was followed. When 
the whole line across the table 
was set, this was placed on the 
keyboard and after the first 
few lines had been set from 
copy, this sample line was 
thrown away, for it had served 
its purpose as a guide, making 
sure the figures lined up prop- 
erly, as shown: 


217,365,410 
1,073,210 
1,734 
543,210 


7,102 173,452,894 

663 2,073,219 
2,543 21,345 
1,124 823,496 








under the 2,709,726 ap- 

pears 123. To make up this spacing many 
operators would drop four en quads and 
two thin spaces to make up for the figures 
2,709,726. A faster method is to drop two 
em quads and an en quad. This method 
consists of three taps on the keyboard, 
while the first, and slower method, re- 
quired six taps of the keys. 

Since there are two thin spaces to the en 
quad and four to the em quad, much faster 
setting is accomplished by dropping one 
em quad instead of two thin spaces and an 
en quad. Besides, it saves on these mat- 
tices, especially when one is setting a num- 
ber of columns of figures on one slug. This 
is simply a matter of reducing many small 
characters to as few as possible. Remem- 
ber, there are four em quads in a group of 
characters that contains seven figures, as 
5,000,000, including the two commas. 

Concentration is vital in setting tabular 
matter. Note, in ems, the width the table is 


218,983,564 11,432 176,370,954 


Each line as set need not be placed on 
the keyboard; this is not good practice. 
The idea in placing a few lines there is to 
give the operator an opportunity to mem- 
orize the spacing and other details during 
the setting of the first four or five lines. By 
this time the operator should have memo- 
rized all details so that he can proceed. 

Another important point that some oper- 
ators have applied with considerable suc- 
cess is to position the left hand over the 
em- and en quads, thin space, period, and 
comma keys, with the right hand over the 
figures. This method is much faster than 
setting the figures and the spacing with the 
same hand, as too much time is lost with 
the eyes glancing from copy to figures and 
from figures to spacing quads. There are 
only two rows of figures on the keyboard 
and it is not difficult to memorize their ex- 
act location. The right hand should be 
trained to operate these two rows. 
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The idea is to concentrate mind and the 
eye as much as possible on the copy, to 
think ahead of one’s setting; to eliminate 
lost motions of the hands. All these items 
tend to increase or decrease one’s speed, as 
applied by the individual. The fewer false 
motions one makes the greater his speed. 

Do not try to set too many columns on a 
single slug. Matrices have a habit of run- 
ning short in the magazine when too many 
are used; also there is too much to remem- 
ber and the eye soon tires trying to follow 
the rows of figures. It is much faster to set 
three columns on a slug than six columns, 
especially if the figures are in the millions ; 
therefore, do not be afraid to set a long 
table in two or three pieces if it is going to 
save time. The fact that a table is set in 
three pieces, does not interfere with the 

makeup, nor detract from the lineup. 

The foremost thought in setting tabular 
matter is the saving of time. This method 
certainly does it. For example, is it not 
much simpler and quicker to set three col- 
umns on a ten-em slug than nine columns 
on a thirty-em slug? And employers like 

these time-saving ideas. 








for the largest figures which happen to be 
three figures and a fraction—like 11114. 
Were setting of this table attempted in one 
slug, a decided imperfect alignment would 
have resulted, and considerable more time 
taken for its completion. 


x * 
Sell Self as Printing Architect 


By CHARLES J. POWERS 
The following copy is suggested as a 
forceful, yet fair, means of selling the ser- 
vices of a printer by mail so as to do away 
with one of the industry’s major evils. 

The architect of a factory, office, or of a 
home is held responsible for the satisfac- 
tory completion of the entire job, accept- 
ing the responsibility for all work done so 
as to guarantee the finished product en- 
tirely suitable to the owner. 

The printer is no less an architect of the 
finished piece of printing which his cus- 
tomer wishes to obtain, but like the archi- 
tect of a building, he cannot be expected 
to complete a satisfactory job if he must 
take instructions and ideas from various 
sources—not always in agreement. 
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Above is one of the simpler tables. It 
was set in six-point type, 2414 ems wide. 
The spacing between each column is one 
em, with the spacebands dropped between 
and after the words at the beginning of 
table. Since the original table comprised 
only about four inches in depth, it was not 
considered a great saving of time to split 
it up into two slugs when setting. Had this 
table been of a greater depth, much time 
could have been saved in setting it in two 
sections, with the break occurring between 
names and figures following. 


Drawings from one source, engravings 
from another source, paper specifications 
from another source, colors and combina- 
tions, type designs and methods of produc- 
tion from another source, all with the lack 
of coérdination, lend only to the confusion 
and perhaps disappointment in the com- 
pleted job. It is seldom that the separate 
ideas of a number of people can be made 
to blend satisfactorily into one piece. 
Drawings may not be suitable for the 
type matter, engravings may not be suita- 
ble for the paper stock, the ink and paper 
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Do. 45 
Can. Dna 52 
-|Can. W. Cable.. 5 








This table was set for a newspaper ; this 
work calls for speed rather than accuracy, 
accounting for the slightly imperfect align- 
ment of the vertical rules. 

The table was set in six-point type, eigh- 
teen ems wide, in two sections. The first 
slug was set 1014 ems wide and the second 
714 ems wide. The vertical character ap- 
pearing immediately after the words (as 
Can. Steamsh’s) was dropped at the end 
of the line. All fractions are on the en 
basis. The second section was set with the 
spacebands and quads dropped at the be- 
ginning of the slug; as example, before the 
figures 445 and 52. The space between the 
columns consists of one en quad, allowing 
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stock may not be suitable for the class of 
work, all of which must be handled by the 
printer under a handicap of which he has 
had no patt. 

The printer knows best what must go 
into the manufacture of a good piece of 
printing; he is the proper architect of the 
finished product. He should be consulted 
on these details if the customer wishes the 
best and the most for his investment. 


x * 
Has Much Helpful Information 


We enjoy THE INLAND PRINTER greatly and 
have obtained some very helpful information 
from its contents——L. U. KaIsEr, manager of 
Premier Advertising Company, Houston, Texas. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1934 





Folders Carry Metal Samples 


Among the most striking and attractive 
folders recently produced are two by the 
American Nickeloid Company, Peru, IIli- 
nois. In black and red on goldenrod light- 
weight cover stock, one becomes a six-page 
folder by means of two parallel folds. 

The company makes various metals hav- 
ing nickel or chromium surfaces. The prod- 
ucts are described, with their uses, on the 
inside pages. The feature of the piece is 
the front, on which appears the heading: 
“When the Big Boss Says—Cut Those 
Costs!” The handle of a hunting knife is 
printed between the two sections of the 
copy and the knife blade, inserted in three 
slots, is made of nickel tin, one of the 

company’s products. 
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Front of sparkling folder of American Nick- 
eloid Company. Blade is metal; type and rules 
shown here as a gray were printed in red ink 







In thorough keeping with the modern 
look and appeal of the copy, the blade, 
stamped out in the form of the hunting- 
knife blade, adds flash and is an effective 
exposition of the company’s claims. 

The second of the folders, also done in 
the modern manner, is red and black on 
white sulphite bond. The front shows an 
illustration of a microscope, with a dia- 
mond-shaped piece of chrome nickel silver 
pasted on where the table would be, in the 
center of a highlighted spot symbolizing 
the reflected light necessary when using a 
microscope in examining anything. 

Both pieces were originated and pro- 
duced by The Conco Press, Mendota, IIli- 
nois, which also did the artwork. The copy 
was prepared with the clients’ codperation. 
It gives uses of the metals. 
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ont Worry About Costs! 


Here you will learn what “cost centers” are and how 
to determine them, the basis of all cost-finding work. 


Read this new series carefully; save time and money 


T THE BEGINNING, let us contemplate 
A the simplest example of a print- 
ing establishment—where one in- 

dividual does all the work of every kind. 
He comes to his shop in the morning and 
opens up, sweeps out, builds a fire, opens 
any mail that may have come in, writes out 
the orders he has gathered since yesterday 
afternoon, and then proceeds to the type 
cases to begin their immediate execution. 

Thus far, nothing he has done can 


second instance, he introduces a machine, 
in which he has an investment of several 
hundred dollars, to aid him in producing 
the printing. He also brings to his aid elec- 
tricity, imported from a distant power plant 
to propel the press. So the operation of ac- 
tually printing the paper on a press, usu- 
ally known as “‘running,” involves a large 
investment, outside purchase of power, ink, 
lubricants, repairs, and so on. 






back into the cases, chiefly because in the 
old days the same individual usually per- 
formed both operations and because both 
operations must be performed by one who 
is trained and skilled in the proper han- 
dling of the type. This training is usually 
required of all persons who handle type, 
whether in composition, makeup, lockup, 
distribution, or proofing. 

All of the operations may be performed 
by one person, as in the example first cited, 
or each operation may be assigned to a dif- 
ferent person. In any event, the operations 
are more or less related to the preparation 
of type for printing and thus naturally and 
by a trade custom form a distinct group. 

Similarly, around the press there 





be construed as a part of a printing or- 
der or job. But when he picks up a com- 
posing stick and begins setting the type 
required on order number one for the 
day, he has begun an operation, the op- 
eration of ‘‘hand composition.” When 
the typesetting is finished and the type 
is “dumped” on a galley and that galley 
is placed upon a proof press, he is ready 
for a second operation, that of ‘‘proof- 
ing.” Going to his desk with proof and 
copy, he reads the proof, making com- 
parisons with the copy, marking errors, 
or changes, or bad type, or wrong fonts, 
and so on—the operation of “‘proof- 
reading.” Next in order the type is cor- 
rected in accordance with the markings 
on the proof—the operation which is 
known as “hand corrections.” 

Then follow, in sequence, the opera- 
tions of “lockup,” “‘makeready,”’ “‘cut- 
ting the stock,” ‘‘running,” and so on. 
Altogether we find a dozen or more op- 
erations, all performed by one man oc- 
cupying a small one-room office and a 
shop, each operation consuming some 
portion of the man’s eight-hour day, or 
some of the operations being chargeable 
to one customer’s order, and some to 
another’s, and a portion of other opera- 
tions being chargeable to each custom- 
er’s order proportionately. 

Whether performed by one man in a 
small shop or by many persons in a 





large shop, each of these operations, in 


Starting the Cost System 


HIS MONTH and during a number of 

the months which follow, THE INLAND 
PrinTER will publish a series of articles writ- 
ten on many different phases and features of 
costing in the printing industry, especially de- 
signed to be helpful to those who are not 
initiated in this interesting and important sub- 
ject. If these articles but lead to a more thor- 
ough understanding of some of the problems 
often encountered at the very beginning of 
the installation of cost systems, they will be 


well worth while. 


Particular attention will be given to many 
things which do not appear “in the books.” 
To accountants and those who have had long 
experience in costing, many of the things ap- 
pearing herein may be “old bromides,” but 
even such authorities will admit that funda- 
mentals, even though bromidic, are essential 
to a right understanding by those entering this 


important field for the first time. 


Each article will supplement the principles 
of costing set forth by the industry’s Code 
Authority, and will be written to be readily 
understood by the “layman.” Now that the 
code requires a universal observance of the 
standard principles of costing, the importance 
of this series of articles will be recognized as 
contributing to a better knowledge and under- 


standing of these principles. 


is a group of operations, the more 
common of which are “‘register- 
ing,” “‘makeready,” and the “run- 
ning.” In the bindery, it has been 
found that women perform some 
hand operations much better than 
men, and these hand operations 
because of, their similarity and of 
the character of the manual labor 
required are grouped together. 

Women are also more skilled 
than men in the operation of the 
light binding machines and, be- 
cause these operations involve the 
woman-power aided by the ma- 
chine, we have another group of 
operations performed by women. 
Men perform the group of opera- 
tions we know as “forwarding.” 
They also operate various heav- 
ier and more complicated bindery 
machines, the operations of which 
are grouped around such machin- 
ery in each instance. 

As it is more practical and less 
complicated to ascertain the cost 
an hour of a group of operations 
than it would be to find the hour 
cost of each operation separately, 
the principles of costing provide 
that each of these groups shall be 
a cost center. Whatever shall be 
found as the cost an hour for a 
group ot cost center shall be the 
hour cost for each operation in 








character of the work performed and in 

the actual way in which it is performed, 
varies materially from every other one. For 
example, the actual work of hand-setting 
the type in the composing stick is quite 
different from feeding the paper into the 
press. In the first instance, the man per- 
forms the operation by himself without aid 
other than of a very simple tool. In the 


- Then again, these operations vary, both 
by long custom and by their very relations 
to each other, as well as by the character of 
the training and skill required to perform 
them, and are readily placed in groups. 

For example, the operation of hand-set- 
ting type finds itself in the same company 
with the operation of “distributing” type 





that group or cost center. For ex- 
ample, if the accepted hour cost for the 
“hand composition” group of operations 
or cost center is $4.00, then the cost for 
all chargeable operations in the group, such 
as hand composition, makeup, and lockup, 
is $4.00 an hour. 

Of course, it is conceivable that in a very 
large establishment, where a score or more 
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persons perform the same operation, hour 
after hour, day after day, it is important 
for the firm to know what each particular 
operation costs. In that case, the one oper- 
ation would be the only one in that cost 
center. It is also conceivable that an estab- 
lishment, for some particular reason, might 
want to segregate an operation or perhaps 
two or more operations from a group or 
cost center, and of them form a new group 
or cost center. From all of which it is seen 
that cost centers are not necessarily ‘‘geo- 
graphical,” nor limited in number to a de- 
partment, but are groups of operations, the 
costs of which is desired by management. 

The Standard Cost System for Printers, 
which was formulated and given to print- 
ers of the American continent by the In- 
ternational Printers Cost Congresses held 
in Chicago and St. Louis in 1909 and in 
1910, provides for the most liberal inter- 
pretations of its rules regarding ‘‘cost cen- 
ters,”’ but the use of the system during the 
past twenty years has rather definitely fixed 
the following as the standard “cost cen- 
ters.” It is the practice of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America and of a number of 
other printers organizations to gather cost 
statistics on these “centers,” as being more 
or less universally recognized as the most 
practical in general use: 

Composition, hand work 

Composition, slug-casting machines 

Monotype keyboard 

Monotype casting machines (including 
material makers) 

Platen press, hand feed, 10 by 15 and 
smaller 

Platen press, hand feed, larger than 10 
by 15 

Platen press, mechanical feed, 10 by 15 
and smaller 

Platen press, mechanical feed, of larger 
than 10 by 15 

Small automatic press, 17 by 22 and 
smaller 

Medium automatic press, 20 by 26 

Large Automatic press, 25 by 38 and 
smaller 

Pony cylinder, hand feed, 25 by 38 and 
smaller 

Medium cylinder, hand feed, larger than 
25 by 38 to 38 by 50 

Large cylinder, hand feed, larger than 
50 inches 

Pony cylinder, mechanical feed, 25 by 
38 and smaller 

Medium cylinder, mechanical feed, and 
larger than 25 by 38 to 38 by 50 

Large cylinder, mechanical feed, larger 
than 50 inches 

Cutting machines 

Bindery C, girls’ small power machines 

Bindery D, girls’ hand work 

By using standard centers as described 
above, to whatever extent they may apply 
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to any establishment's plant, will give that 
establishment the benefit of comparing its 
figures with the composite costs of its com- 
munity or region and the satisfaction of 
knowing that its own figures are either in 
line or that they need adjustment. 

(Next month: Fixed expenses and how 
to distribute them.) 


x 
Cut Service Expands Orders 


A suggestion for printers seeking busi- 
ness is made by E. M. Baker, of Ranger, 
Texas. His newspaper subscribes to a mat 
cut service and he pastes proofs of all cuts 
available in the service into a pocket-size 
book. In calling on grocers and other mer- 
chants regarding advertising in his news- 
paper, he asks them to pick out their own 
cuts from the book. 

Few can resist the temptation to spread 
themselves. The pride in seeing their ads 
with ‘‘cuts I picked out myself” surpasses 
objection to increased space made neces- 
sary by the cuts. Thus they frequently use 
more space than originally ordered, and 
are pleased by effect and results to extent 
of being easier to sell for later issues. 

Commercial printers having stock cut- 
or mat services can use the idea to good 
advantage. Specimen books frequently may 
be the means of obtaining an order or an 
account where the prospect wants some- 
thing more than just a plain type job, yet 
cannot afford artwork and plates. Telling 
the customer you have such cuts available 
and calling back with them is apt to leave 
the wrong impression that you yourself do 
not consider the cut service worth much, 
and thereby lessen its value in the eyes of 
the prospect you want it to impress. 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





This Is Printers’ Money 


OU ARE RECEIVING it for having fur- 
Y ished satisfactory merchandise or for 
rendering us a service. The money came 
to us from our customers for services ren- 
dered them by our organization and we 
work to bring you more. 

We would like to increase the size of 
our checks to you. You can help a lot by 
telling your business associates and your 
friends of the service we can and do ren- 
der. You are interested in an increased 
volume of business, so please give this 
slip to someone in your organization each 
time you receive our check. We will all 
benefit from so doing. 


* 


Clark Quick-Printing Company, Denver, uses 
this copy (on check paper) as a flag every time 
a check is sent. It finds that it pays splendidly 
to remind people that “turn about is fair play” 





Public Printer Reports on Work 


In the Public Printer’s official report 
for 1933 several useful and interesting 
items in the operation of commercial plants 
may be gleaned. 

For example, George H. Carter says he 
has recorded an average linotype produc- 
tion of 5,257 ems an hour an operator, an 
increase of 107 ems. And at the same time, 
monotype operators turned in production 
average of 7,002 ems an hour, or off 424 
from a year ago. The casters turned out 
4,306 units an hour. 

He also notes that 2,500,000 pounds 
of metal (178,000 pages and 23,000 gal- 
leys) are awaiting the return of proofs or 
proofreading (compare that with your own 
problem of standing forms) . The Govern- 
ment Printing Office employs 410 proof- 
readers, who read 1,104,192 proofs during 
the year. Just mentioned casually! 

An idea of the sizes of the G. P. O. 
pressrooms is given: 192 presses, as fol- 
lows: Twenty-four web rotary; 114 cylin- 
der; eight automatic rotary sheet fed; ten 
automatic envelope; two embossing; four 
offset; sixteen tabulating card; two fan- 
fold, and twelve platen. 

Carter states that an excellent gage of 
business is given in money orders required. 
From July 1 to December 1, 1933, G. P.O. 
printed 92,585,800, or 20,554,000 more 
than during the same period in 1932. 

The story of printing done for N.R.A. 
and other emergency bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment is also told, most of the figures on 
production being well up in the millions, 
and all of it done in days rather than in 
weeks, without delay as a rule to the regu- 
lar run of work going through. Airplane 
delivery was used in some cases, while the 
manufacturers of machines, inks, and paper 
performed almost unbelievable feats in 
making it possible by getting supplies to 
the G. P. O. General Johnson and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have both written letters 
praising the work of the staff. 

At the same time, thousands of tests were 
made on various products entering into the 
manufacture of printing. The results will 
have a cumulative good effect on the prod- 
ucts furnished to commercial plants. 

Report on economies effected through- 
out the huge plant should be of great in- 
terest to all printers, since the savings in 
practically all cases far surpass reductions 
in quantities produced. 

The report may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


x * 
Full of Good Things for Printers 


I think you are doing a wonderful lot of good 
work through THE INLAND PRINTER, and every 
month I find it full of good things for a printer 
to “take.’—J. F. Tucker, Tucker Printing 
Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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Knowing Type Cuts Losses 





Understand your faces and their uses, 
printers are advised, as a protection 
against demand for costly freak fonts 





vaguest details of his costs realizes 

that alterations rarely pay their way 
—that the ideal job is the one job where 
the customer gives his okay without any 
changes. What he often fails to realize, is 
that in large measure he can eliminate al- 
terations by the expedient of setting copy 
so well that the customer can find no im- 
provement, even though the proof does not 
exactly express what he had in mind when 
he laid out his dummy. 

And the cost of relying on that expedi- 
ent, through the exercise of care and skill, 
probably will more than offset the unseen 
losses incurred through adjustments of al- 
teration charges and loss of good will of 
customers, who have not only been required 
to spend time and thought revising proofs, 
but who then feel outraged that alterations 
come so high. 

During the past twelve years, as print- 
ing buyer and printing salesman, I have 
heard vitriolic expressions from a good 
many printers as to the antecedents and 
intelligence of customers who tear a proof 
to pieces. I have heard few acknowledg- 
ments that proofs, as submitted, were an 
affront to cultivated taste and a blot on the 
escutcheon of the graphic arts. Yet I feel 
that, if the cause of honesty were served, 
the fault as often lies with the printer as 
with the “‘idiot’’ who requires changes in 
proofs as submitted. 

I know, of course, that a great many of 
the men who plan and buy printing would 
find their talents better suited to digging 
ditches or driving motor trucks than to 
their chosen callings, but I fail to find any 
cause in the recognition of this. 

The luminaries who have brightened the 
firmament of “‘art preservative” from Gu- 
tenburg to Goudy have been men whose 
first contribution has been in the field of 
typography. I cling with almost childish 
faith to the belief that the laurels of today 
and of the future will be laid on those 
who contribute most to this, the basis of 
their craft—and more than laurels, riches. 

Recognized typographic skill can do a 
great deal to cure a common complaint of 


B= PRINTER who knows even the 


printers; a complaint which is justified in 
fact: That buyers of printing are too much 
influenced by the introduction of new type 
faces. I have been told more times than I 
can remember, by indignant printers, that 
they cannot afford to put in from six to ten 
fonts of a new face whose vogue may pass 
and leave them with a heavy ‘“‘loss” invest- 
ment. There is no answer in reason to that. 
But there is the alternative of exercising 
such skill with the faces they already pos- 
sess as to satisfy the exacting customer. 
There are many printers who enjoy so 
good a reputation for producing the right 
sort of typography, and all but the most 
skilled and finicky customers will leave the 
typography in their hands, and then trust 
to their judgment in producing it. 
Consider the case of a magazine pub- 
lisher. Usually conservative by nature in 
matters of typography, he 
may decide after perhaps 
a decade of one typo- 
graphical style, to mod- 
ernize the format of his 
magazine. At this precise 
moment the printer is af- 
forded a golden oppor- 
tunity not only to prove 
worthy of his hire and 
create a better satisfied 
customer, but at the same 
time, to forestall an ex- 
penditure for type. 


You pay most for alterations 
in the end; it’s a needless loss 


By RUSSELL T. SANFORD 


typographic stores, new faces then become 
necessary and justified. But a single pub- 
lisher’s ideas may not suit any other of the 
printer’s customers, and yet because of vol- 
ume, the printer may accede to demands 
for an array of only partly useful types. 

I do not adhere to the dictum that any- 
thing that can be set in type can be set in 
Caslon. But I do believe that a high degree 
of skill can definitely tend to level out the 
difference between one of the modern faces 
and another. I further believe that the ini- 
tiative in these matters must come from the 
printer. If, when first called upon for a 
typographical scheme for a magazine or a 
broadside, or a series of pieces, a printer 
can supply an artistic and sound style, he 
usually can obtain approval on the spot. If, 
on the other hand, he indifferently and 
grudgingly encourages the customer to rely 
on his own ideas, he lays himself open to 
demands that he cannot meet and yet re- 
tain the proper balance between investment 
and volume. 

If the printer builds a clientele on the 
basis of producing “‘honest’’ workmanship 
at a fair or low price, and abandons his 
claims to creative excel- 
lence, he not only is sac- 
rificing the possibility of 
getting some of the most 
desirable printing busi- 
ness, but he is inviting 
detailed layout and also 
its corollary, type specifi- 
cation, from his custom- 
ers; both costly. 

The facilities at hand 
today for excellent typo- 
graphic equipment are, 
of course, greater than at 





If the printer can pro- 
duce a modern, sound format, with the 
materials in which he has an already sufh- 
cient investment, he has earned an imme- 
diate profit on a volume of business that 
might otherwise show a loss over a period 
of many months. Failing in his attempts to 
elicit from his printer a satisfying improve- 
ment in his magazine, the publisher has an 
alternative: He may get specimen sheets 
of faces from which his editor and staff 
may select a scheme of composition which 
satisfies their several viewpoints. 

Now, I believe that the makers of type 
and typesetting machines have no desire to 
load the industry with materials it does not 
need. If a plant has too long neglected its 


any previous time. The 
fly in the ointment is simply that with this 
wealth of available material, the average 
ptinter is somewhat bewildered in choos- 
ing wisely the faces and fonts that will best 
serve his needs. I believe that a great many 
printing plants, excepting specialized typo- 
graphic establishments and trade-compo- 
sition houses, rarely buy a font of type on 
their own initiative. And I suspect that the 
reason is that a relatively few plants know 
enough about type and typography to se- 
lect intelligently and advise their custom- 
ers and prospects with authority. 

From their own lack of knowledge they 
are moved to try to satisfy the demands of 
a good customer by giving ear to his pleas 
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for a type that is not basically good. If 
their cases and magazines were filled with 
modern and traditional types of sound de- 
sign, and in a sufficient range of sizes and 
weights to meet the demands of most jobs, 
and if their heads were filled with enough 
experience and knowledge to use these dif- 
ferent types to produce fine printing, they 
would lead their customers abreast of the 
best in modern thought, rather than float 
with a tide that carries them into the deep 
water, whether they will or no. 

I have no intention of going on record 
in favor of the ‘‘creative” department in 
the commonly accepted sense of that word. 
Whether the printer employs an artist to 
make sketches for his customers, or a copy- 


writer to prepare their advertising matter, 
is a personal matter. But I do go on record 
with the idea that sound skill in the use of 
type is of the very essence of a right to en- 
dure in the printing business. 

My contention is based on the fact that 
such skill makes satisfied customers; that 
it reduces alterations and their corollary al- 
tercations ; that it helps reduce unnecessary 
investment. It will go further and increase 
the respect in which the printing industry 
is held throughout the land, because it will 
place the printer in a position where he 
knows and can prove he knows more about 
the basic tool of his craft than every self- 
styled expert who happens to be placed in 
charge of printing purchases. 


Trick Die Cut Issued in India 

The return of the youthful Maharaja of 
Travancore to India from college in Eng- 
land was marked by ‘Humble and Loyal 
Greetings” of The Government Press. The 
outside features a die-cut heart, through 
which the maharaja’s face is seen, framed 
in a red heart, overprinted with gold stars. 

A map of the territory surrounds the 
die-cut heart, overprinted with a circle of 
silver lines symbolizing the light shining 
from the ruler over his people. 

The pages bearing these red-and-gold 
hearts contain greetings from various off- 
cials, three in Hindu and one in English. 
The foremost page has half of the red-and- 
gold heart cut out, with full print showing. 
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$100 first-prize cover of year ending September, 1933. By the Mid-Continent Engraving 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. Top right, first honorable mention, by Printing Plates, Incor- 
porated, Oakland, California. Below it, second honorable mention, the design by Robert 
Washbish, Chicago, engravings by the Norfolk Engraving Company, of Norfolk, Virginia 
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The PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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How to Punctuate with Parenthesis 


Just came across the following in a religious 
magazine: “. . . than have the major Protestant 
denominations. (They might not all be so en- 
thusiastic about God, but this is hardly imagery 
anyhow.) Dr. Bell and his followers .. .” 
Would it not be correct to have the last paren- 
thesis and the period exchange places? It seems 
to me a period should come before the first word 
in the next sentence.—I/linois. 


The period is properly placed inside the 
parenthesis mark. The parenthesis marks 
enclose a complete sentence which needs 
the period. In ordinary straight-ahead com- 
position, the period does of course come 
immediately before the first word in the 
next sentence ; but the parenthetic sentence 
breaks up that sequence—which, it must 
be noted, is incidental, not essential ; com- 
mon but not inevitable. This is a matter 
not of individual judgment or preference, 
but of simple, inescapable fact. 

Then, too, the period is a close mark, 
it shows the end of a sentence. 


Disputes Reading of Figures 


In the September issue, the comment of ‘‘Ore- 
gon” was absurd, and you, too, have seemed to 
overlook an important point. I am not a proof- 
reader, but just an old-timer of over fifty years 
at the printing game. 

I cannot agree with either of you as to the in- 
terpretation to be given the numerals. To me, 
the reading should be ‘“‘one thousand, one hun- 
dred truck.” My reason? Notice the comma. If 
the comma had been left out and solid figures 
used, the reading would have been ‘‘an eleven- 
hundred truck.”’ This is only another case of a 
too superficial reading. 

Naturally, as an old-timer, I regret the pres- 
ent-day tendency to jazz everything, and this one 
instance so aroused me that I could not resist 
the urge to write this. 

It seems to me that in this day there is too 
much of a tendency to get away from the old- 
time true traditions as to the factors for perfect 
printing, in so far as its ‘‘readability” is con- 
cerned. In my opinion readability is and should 
be the first consideration, and not to see how 
much can be jammed into a given space. 

Your articles on division of words contain 
much that I am in hearty accord with, and there 
are so many idiosyncrasies in the printing in- 
dustry today, as for instance capitalization, divi- 
sion, abbreviation, hyphenization, and so on, that 
if I were to attempt to give my views on all of 
them a whole number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
would be too small for me. 

Have always enjoyed reading Proofroom, and 
I well remember when your father was first 
placed in charge of the department, in 1893. 
Have been a reader over forty-five years, so these 
problems are not new to me.—Pennsylvania. 


Just as a matter of curious speculation, 
if “1,100” denotes “one thousand, one 
hundred,” by force of the comma between 
the ‘‘1’’s, ought we not, in order to indi- 
cate a reading of ‘eleven hundred,” place 
a comma after the second “1”? Thus: 
11,00.” Understand, I am not at all ad- 
vocating such pointing ; but it seems a fair 
extension of the comma logic, in the mat- 
ter of reading numerals. This would be 
freakish as a matter of practical shop usage, 
but it might be argued pretty strongly as a 
matter of theory. I mention it merely to 
show how necessary it is to allow some 
freedom for the various workings of indi- 
vidual minds, in matters of language. 


Not Always Easy to Divide “Prejudice” 


The word-division chapter in Mergenthaler 
Linotype Keyboard Instruction Book suggests 
that “j’’ should never end a line but should be 
carried over to the next line. It says ‘‘prejudice’’ 
should be divided after the ‘‘e,” not after the 
j.”” However, I find the division “prej-udice”’ 
in common use.—M/nnesota. 

Most of those who object to ‘‘prej-udice”’ 
base their dislike of it on the fact that no 
words end in “‘j,”” and so that letter is not 
properly to be used as the last letter of a 
syllable. The fact is, the ‘j’’ is really a 
double sound. What we really say in ordi- 
nary talk is ‘‘pred-judice,”’ giving a conso- 
nant sound at the end of one syllable and 
at the start of the next. The ‘j’’ sound ac- 
tually belongs in the second syllable, and 
it is better to carry it over. 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





Step on the Gas... 
and Shoot Ahead 


Business has the green light! 

In a national survey just completed 
six-tenths of the firms reported that they 
are increasing the year’s advertising. With 
business on the up-grade these firms be- 
lieve that those who step on the adver- 
tising gas now will shoot ahead to a new 
business prosperity ! 

N.R.A. should also mean—New Regu- 
lar Advertising! 


* 


The Jaqua Company, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, uses this advertisement in its house-organ 





A Rebuke Brings a Confession 


Several times I have had it on my mind to 
chide you for the language you sometimes use 
in criticizing your correspondents. I have been 
“all het up” at times; then I would cool off and 
say it was none of my business. Now, when it 
becomes a personal matter, I cannot resist the 
urge to demur to your treatment in the October 
issue of my defense of ‘‘Two times two make 
four.” I am wondering if your vocabulary is so 
limited it becomes necessary for you to use such 
language as you did. “Puerile piffle,” ‘‘kinder- 
garten stuff,’ and ‘foolishness’ are terms be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman. But here they 
are, in all their stark nakedness in cold print, 
before me as I type this. I find it in my heart to 
overlook your stinging words; but I write this in 
the interest of some other misguided fellow who 
may have the temerity to write your department 
and express an opinion.—Arkansas. 

Indeed, my words were not quite ‘“‘nice.” 
And I'll let you in on a little secret. I was 
led to express myself thus harshly in part 
by some complaints that the department is 
too sweet. That the tartness might better 
have been left out, I admit. That your letter 
was as good a justification as it could have 
had, I still think. The simple fact is that 
the department ought to be vigorous with- 
out being harsh; considerate, without sac- 
rifice of independence. And as a rule, that 
is what it is. So let’s be friends again. 


Seek Accuracy and Speed Will Come 

Which should I, as a young proofreader, 
strive for: speed or accuracy ?—Utah. 

If you strive for speed, you will find ac- 
curacy hard to attain. But if you try always 
to make your work as correct as it can pos- 
sibly be, you will find that you will just 
naturally get going faster. The combina- 
tion of speed and accuracy is desirable, of 
course; but accuracy comes first. Fast but 
inaccurate reading is expensive. 


How “Midnight” Is Abbreviated 


What is the abbreviation for “midnight’’? 
Copy for a tabular job read: ‘10 p. m. to 11 
p. m.; 11 p. m. to 12 m. n. (midnight),” and 
so on. ‘“N” was used for “noon,” instead of the 
usual “m.’”’ Got around it by making it read: 
“10 to 11 p. m.; 11 to 12 p. m.; 12 to 1 a. m.,” 
and so on.—Oregon. 

If you use “‘n’”’ for ‘‘noon” and “‘m. n.” 
for “midnight,” you are out of step with 
“a.m.” and “p. m.,” standing for Latin 
“ante meridiem” and “post meridiem.” 
The mixture is “not so hot.’’ Midnight is 
commonly denoted as ‘12 p. m.,” is it not? 
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Compounding Calls for System 
Which is correct: ‘‘an ever present menace,” 

“an ever-present menace,”’ ‘‘an everpresent men- 

ace’? I’ve seen all in good copy.—Il/linois. 

There is no absolute standard of correct- 
ness on which to base an answer to a ques- 
tion of this sort. Use of the two-word form, 
the hyphenated form, or solid form must 
depend upon the system of compounding 
followed in the shop. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that in my boxes of compound ci- 
tations, with several thousands of cards, I 
could find examples of each. To my way of 
thinking, “an ever present menace” is best, 
because there is no possibility of its being 
misread, the adjective “present” is a sim- 
ple modifier of the noun “menace,” and the 
adverb “ever” is a simple modifier of the 
word “present.” It all “scans.” 

But with some combinations of similar 
‘elements there is possibility of ambiguity; 
the adverb looks like another adjective, as 
in “a long sustained flight.” Of course, if 
“long” is to be taken as an adjective, there 
should be a comma after it: “a long, sus- 
tained flight.” Probably it is this sort of 
thing that accounts for the rather marked 
present-day tendency to compound the ad- 
verb and adjective into a hyphenated or a 
solidified attributive. 

I imagine it would take less time to dig 
up a dozen or even a hundred examples of 
“ever-present” in actual print than to find 
an equal number of either of the other 
styles. I personally like to make avoidance 
of possible misreading the first rule, rather 
than to follow fixed formulas; but it seems 
usage quite clearly tends toward the for- 
mula, wherever usage is regulated at all and 
not simply haphazard. 


How Many Rounds Is This Fight 


In the matter of the young editorial writer 
(June Proofroom), I must agree with the chief. 
Ten rounds never /s; ten rounds always are. In- 
stead of the chief's being so grammar-conscious 
that he lost track of his facts, the junior writer 
was so group-conscious that he lost track of his 
grammar. You would not say, “Ten thousand 
men makes an army”; so why say “ten rounds 
is enough”? Oftentimes we have a plural subject 
and a singular noun used attributively, but the 
verb should always agree with the subject, re- 
gardless of the number of the attribute. “We 
are one”; not “We és one.” —lIllinois. 

Let’s be patient. Grammar rules will not 
fit all we have to say. To go into a restau- 
rant and order “Some of those ham and 
eggs” would be bad. To say, however, “T’ll 
have that same old ham and’ eggs” would 
be okay; we mentally compound, making 
“ham-and-eggs” the order. It would be too 
prim and precise to say “Give me some of 
that ham and those eggs.” 

Certainly it is not wrong, when asked 
how much flour you want, to say: “Ten 
pounds is plenty.” You positively are not 
speaking of each pound separately; “ten 
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pounds” is the name of the order. The 
writer of the letter asks whether I would 
say, “In all, $67.45 was (or were) col- 
lected,” and “Sixty-seven dollars and forty- 
five cents were collected.” 

This I consider tricky, a catch question, 
because the spelling out of the sum is done 
when a sentence starts with it, merely as a 
typographical device. A collection of $67.45 
might not include a single dollar or penny; 
it might be wholly in halves, quarters, 
dimes, and nickels. And I am asking our 
friend if he would say “Six feet are a good 
high jump,” or “Twenty miles are a long 
walk.” The apposition of subject and predi- 
cate nouns is not the decisive factor. 


Read Sport Pages for New Words 


On page thirty-four, first column, August, 
under “He Uses Past Tense in Headlines,”’ is 
a head “Economy Defi by Roosevelt.” As Miss 
A read this, she automatically put in the margin 
“ned,” making the word “Defined.” B, later, 
reading the article, saw Miss A’s mark and 
thought it was wrong. B says he thinks he has 
seen “defi” used as a modern word. What, 
please, is the meaning of ‘‘defi” ?—Maine. 

Miss A could make a whole lot of trouble 
for her employer by sticking such silly 
marks into the margins of proofs. Probably, 
if she had been marking “in earnest,” she 
would not have made that mark without 
investigating first. Then she would have 
found that “defi” is the sport page’s slang 
for “defiance,” used frequently in place of 
“challenge.” It is short and snappy, easy to 
fit into the cramped space of a headline, 
and in common use in the world of sport. 
A prizefighter issues a “defi” to all in his 
class. The headline that puzzles Miss A 
simply meant that Roosevelt issued a “defi” 
to critics of his economic theories. It has 
nothing to do with the word “defined.” 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 
PHILMANN SAYS 


Two-thirds of every sale is made by the 
firm back of the salesman—unless the 
buyer knows something about your firm 
as well as your goods . . . what earthly 
reason should he have for wanting to see 
your salesman? He doesn’t know him. 

The house that expects its salesmen to 
“‘go-it-alone’” — expects them to do the 
missionary work as well as the selling, 
receives a mighty small return on its 
“sales” investment. 

Pave the way for your salesmen with a 
series of mailing pieces and follow up 
their calls with other pieces and you'll 
find your sales volume showing a steady 
increase every month and every year. 


* 


York Composition Company, Y ork, Pennsylvania, 
uses this selling philosophy in its house-organ 








Publisher Orders Shorter Form 

Will you kindly give me your opinion in a 
discussion I am having with my employers, pub- 
lishers of religious literature? 

Some years ago a former editor and I gave 
a certain amount of study to the words ‘“‘spirit- 
ualism”’ and “‘spiritism,” and decided to use the 
former and all its derivative forms. Our decision 
was based on Webster, judging that “‘spiritual- 
ism’ meant the religious belief in communica- 
tion with the dead, including all the phenomena 
of mediumship, but that “‘spiritism’’ connoted a 
more abstract philosophy. 

Recently, the publishing committee ordered 
the word changed in all our publications, on the 
ground that “spiritualism” is an old-fashioned, 
out-of-date form that has become unintelligible 
to modern newspaper and magazine readers. I 
protested, but my protest was not heeded. Since 
then I have been checking the word in my read- 
ing. I find the two denominations listed in the 
“Yearbook of the Churches” use “‘spiritualism” 
in their official names. Sir Oliver Lodge uses 
“spiritualism” in “Raymond,” written since the 
war. I have not found “‘spiritism’ used once in 
the newspapers and magazines of my reading, 
but always “spiritualism.” 

Any light you can throw on the present stand- 
ing of the two words will be gratefully received. 
—State of Uncertainty. 

This letter has been lying in my files for 
a long, long time. It should have been an- 
swered long ago. I hope by now the contro- 
versy in the shop from which it came has 
been peacefully and satisfactorily settled for 
all concerned. The question is in itself far 
too interesting to be sidetracked, now that 
it has come up after the long delay. It gives 
a mighty interesting peep into the world of 
editorial and proofroom activity. 

Webster defines “spiritism” as “the the- 
ory that mediumistic phenomena are caused 
by spirits of the dead; also, the action or 
agency of spirits;—used in distinction from 
spiritualism as not conveying the notion of 
any special doctrine as to the nature or state 
of the spirits.” 

The definition of “spiritualism” is less 
exact, and is clouded by a concluding refer- 
ence back to “spiritism.” It says: “A belief 
that departed spirits hold intercourse with 
mortals by means of physical phenomena, 
as by rapping, or during abnormal mental 
states, as in trances, or the like, commonly 
manifested through a medium; spiritism.” 
(It seems “a headache” to me!) 

These definitions are from the “New In- 
ternational,” which dates back to 1909, with 
changes in the body of the book, and a list 
of “New Words” to cover the changes of 
more than two decades as reflected in the 
people’s vocabulary. When there is a new 
edition of Webster, there may be some al- 
terations in these definitions; but so far as I 
know, “spiritualism” is still the word best 
known to readers today. 

The editors who stood out for “spiritism” 
could have defended their choice better on 
scientific and technical than on “popular” 
grounds; at least, it seems so to me. This 
sort of thing occurs daily. 
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TOO MANY COOKS MAKE PI 
OF COMPOUNDING STYLES 


OMPOUNDING of words is a favorite and 
C perennial subject of discussion in the 
world of print. There is much confusion of 
ideas, and no uniformity of practice. So nu- 
merous are the possibilities of word-com- 
bination, and so varied the ways in which 
any combination may be regarded by dif- 
ferent minds, it is no wonder that makers 
of rules have been baffled when working 
in this part of the field of “style.” 

Every writer, from the barely literate to 
the most cultured, is conscious of the need 
of indicating for a reader the exact rela- 
tions of words. Few, however, have suc- 
ceeded in working out for themselves a 
system of two-word, hyphened, and solid 
forms. And when such a system has been 
worked out, it is almost sure to present in- 
consistencies. So many words may be used 
either as noun or as verb, and perhaps as 
adjective too (like “iron”), it is impossible 
to provide for all their uses in combination 
with other words by airtight rules. 

A walking dog is one thing, and a walk- 
ing-stick is quite another thing. A paper 
box is a box made of paper, and a paper- 
box is a box used for holding paper. What 
is a back door key? Not a back doorkey, 
but a back-door key. Do the three words 
knit together closely enough to justify dou- 
ble compounding, as the “backdoor-key” or 
“back-doorkey” or, finally, “backdoorkey”? 

When you speak of “the morning glory 
of the sky” you are using a noun and an 
adjective to modify it; but when you speak 
of “the morningglory by the kitchen door” 
you are putting the two words together to 
name a single object, poetically. Some of 
us would write it “morning glory” just the 
same. Others would run the words togeth- 
er, and still others would use the hyphen, 
“morning-glory.” A three cent stamped en- 
velope is not a stamped envelope that costs 
three cents, but an envelope with a three- 
cent stamp on it, a three-cent-stamped en- 
velope. The words “tie” naturally. 

Now, some writers wish to codify all pos- 
sible usages and combinations in a system 
of rules. Others deem it impossible to do 
so, and take chances by writing the words 
separately and letting the reader do the 
combining, mentally. The writer of this ar- 
ticle believes scientific and exact compound- 
ing in English to be quite impossible, and 
recognizing the desirability of easy read- 
ing, prefers to make complete safeguarding 
against ambiguity the aim, with a more 
elastic than rigid requirement of hyphen- 
ing or solidifying of compound words. 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


One rule that has come lately into gen- 
eral observance is that the hyphen should 
be used when two words are brought to- 
gether to make a single unit. This is espe- 
cially favored when two words are joined 
to make a compound adjective, in what we 
call attributive position. Thus we have “a 
blue-coated officer of the law,” “a steel-lined 
cylinder,” “high-priced car,” “a far-sighted 
plan.” But to many this system appears 
overworked, as when we get “a well-liked 
person,” “a solidly-built house.” Here the 
words are a noun modified by an adjective, 
which is itself modified by an adverb. 

Hardly anyone would misread “a well 
built house,” “a much traveled road.” But 
(groping perhaps somewhat crudely for an 
example) we must admit that a saying like 
this might puzzle readers for a moment: 
“Much traveled territory is to be avoided.” 
Does it mean that much territory which is 
traveled is to be avoided, or that territory 
which is much traveled is to be avoided? 

There is a real difference between these 
two ideas. Many more immediately con- 
vincing examples might be dug up, if time 
were more plentiful. But this illustration 
presents the principle in mind. The point 
is, all statement in writing or print should 
be as exact, as unmistakable in meaning, as 
it can possibly be made; and compounding 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 








A Flat Tire 


— is what you can call a direct- 
mail advertisement that costs money 
for: printing and postage, yet doesn’t 
bring any returns. 

First, be sure that your copy has a mes- 
sage in it of interest to the man who will 
get it. Then turn it over to a printer who 
knows how to dress it up in attractive 
form to attract attention. 

You'll profit by using our pleasing 
printing. 


* 


Jobson Printing Company, of Louisville, makes 
use of this idea as an ad in its own house-organ 





is one way to nail the sense down more 
surely so the reader need not puzzle. 
In such situations as this, exact rules fall 


. down. A rule, for example, requiring a hy- 


phen to be used when an adverb and a past 
participle are combined to make a com- 
pound adjective, might easily mislead the 
writer in these two senses for the identi- 
cally worded expression. It is for this rea- 
son, while strictly favoring the statement 
of principles to govern shop usage, I very 
earnestly oppose the adoption of ironclad 
rules. The integrity of the shop’s product 
must be safeguarded as the work is passed 
from hand to hand, but compositor and 
proofreader should not be hogtied with edi- 
torial attempts to put the whole matter of 
compounding inside a system of separate 
compartments. There is too much overlap- 
ping in the use of words for that. 

Some students of compounding seek ref- 
uge in the factor of syntactic change. When 
words are used in their normal, elementary 
relationships, no sign of compounding is 
needed. According to this theory, it is only 
when words do something extra and spe- 
cial that signs of compounding are needed. 
An example of this in the words used early 
in this article, “paper” and “box.” “Paper” 
can be used as an adjective to modify the 
word “box,” indicating kind of box meant: 
a big box, a strong box, a paper box. But 
when we write “paper-box” we indicate 
visually that there is a new use of the word 
“paper,” and that we are now thinking of 
a box intended to hold paper. That is what 
is meant when “syntactic change” is called 
into the discussion. 

The point of all this, which here merely 
scratches the surface of the compounding 
field, is simply to show how foolish it is for 
individuals to preterid that they know all 
about compounding and have reduced it to 
complete simplicity; or for any of us to be 
impatient with those who are baffled by the 
contradictions in what they are told when 
they ask for information and advice. 

I know of one instance in which what 
was meant to be a study of compounding 
shook down into nothing but an exhibit of 
usage in joining words by hyphens. That 
is to say, the collection of examples was 
merely one of hyphened compounds. Usage 
making two separate words of the same 
combinations, or writing or printing them 
in solid form as one complete unit were 
wholly lacking. 

Many words seem to have gone, histori- 
cally, through a process of amalgamation; 
for example, “steam boat,” “steam-boat,” 
“steamboat.” Usage is affected also by the 
familiarity or unfamiliarity to individual 
users of certain terms. The chemist runs 
words in together to give names to various 
chemical compounds, where persons with 
no knowledge of chemistry would have to 
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disentangle the elements to find out what 
it’s all about, although clear to the chemist. 

It is my intention, in a series of articles, 
to analyze lists made from different books, 
magazines, newspapers, and other publica- 
tions, in order to get something of a line 
on the actual usage of today, with hope of 
ascertaining whether there are really sev- 
eral styles or just a huddle of varying us- 
ages. While time for study such as would 
be required for a doctoral thesis is not yet 
available, it may be that we can make some 
interesting and useful discoveries. At the 
least, there should be enough “line” given 
on actual usage to indicate to the satisfac- 
tion of all but the most obstinate holders 
of fixed theories that printer folk must be 
intelligent in making their own choices, 
and patient with others who happen to see 
the matter somewhat differently. 


x * 


Louis XV Was Also a Printer 


Louis XV was taught to print by Jacques 
Collambat, a distinguished Parisian printer. 
A miniature print shop was set up in the 
Tuileries in 1718, where the little boy— 
who was then eight years old—printed 
some lessons in geography. In all, some 
forty or more bits of printing came from 
this shop.—Topics In 10 Point. 





KELMSCOTT PRESS FEATURED 
IN STONE HOUSE-ORGAN 


HE IMPRESSIVE and beautiful house-or- 
te Stone’s Impressions, issued by the 
Stone Printing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia, gives honor to 
William Morris, craftsman, in its most re- 
cent number. Edward L. Stone, president 
of the company, is an ardent student of the 
fine works of the earlier master printers, 
and delights in reproducing specimens so 
his friends and business acquaintances can 
enjoy them, too. 

Four pages of Morris’ “Chaucer” were 
shown with the article and are reproduced 
here with the original descriptive text about 
them that appeared in Stone’s Impressions. 
The article follows: 

There have been but few great artists 
and craftsmen who were capable of more 
than one phase ot art. Those who were 
usually excelled in the one art, while they 
rarely attained more than mediocrity in 
any of the others. 

William Morris was one of the few who 
may well be termed Master Craftsman. He 
was aware of the underlying unity of all 
creative work and could use, in other arts, 


the skill attained through perfecting him- 
self in one art. Unlike other such talented 
men, he practiced all arts simultaneously in- 
stead of perfecting one and then progress- 
ing from that to another. Those who work 
at only one art are puzzled at his large out- 
put in the single phase to which they limit 
their own activities. 

Among the things designed and wrought 
by the hands of William Morris we find 
stained glass, tiles, wall papers, printed cot- 
tons, figured silks, carpets, embroideries, 
tapestries, furniture, and other things. He 
was an architect, a productive poet and a 
prose writer, an active lecturer, and a so- 
cialist. Although he turned his attention to 
printing as late as 1888, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his life, he was none the less a mas- 
ter of printing. His experience in the other 
arts, which he did not neglect with his ris- 
ing interest in printing, contributed toward 
making printing the pinnacle of his other 
achievements. 

The entrance of Morris into the field of 
printing was almost entirely due to Emery 
Walker, who died recently, an eager and 
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Cover and page from Morris’ “Chaucer,” showing the beautifully drawn decorative motifs the printer-artist created for books bearing his own imprint 
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Morris’ most intimate friends during the 
last twelve years of his life. Morris’ original 
idea was to have only a composing room 
and to send his type to Emery Walker to 
be printed, but Walker encouraged Morris 
to set up his own press. He went so far as 
to prepare an estimate of what it would 
cost Morris to equip the shop, and on Jan- 
uary 12, 1891, he assisted Morris in setting 
up The Kelmscott Press at Number Sixteen 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 

When Morris first started to work in the 
tiny cottage that housed the press, he did 
not even dream of any development such 
as that which led, in the seven years of its 
existence, to the production of no less than 
fifty-two works, in sixty-six volumes, rang- 
ing in size from the great “Chaucer” down 
to the dainty “Gothic Architecture,” and 
numbering in all up to 18,234 copies. He 
had set up his press expressly as an experi- 
ment, to attempt making the finest books 
that could be made, expecting to distribute 
them among his friends. He never gave a 
thought to making it a business enterprise, 
which the demand of booklovers led him 
to do before much time had passed. 

In order that we may appreciate Mor- 
ris’ contributions more fully, we must keep 
in mind the depths to which printing had 
fallen since the industrial revolution: Pa- 








life-long student of typography, and one of 





per had been robbed of its surface, strength 
and durability; inks were inferior; book- 
binding was less substantial and beautiful; 
type and ornament designs were at a low 
ebb. In short, the quality of printing had 
depreciated inversely as it had increased as 
an industry. 

However, nothing but the best of papers 
and inks were to be used by Morris in the 
production of his books. After trying many 
paper houses he came upon Joseph Batch- 
elor, of Little Chart, who was at one with 
Morris in his interest in fine paper. He 
made three papers of pure linen fiber for 
Morris, no other papers than these being 
used for any of the books printed at the 
Kelmscott Press. They were named for 
their watermarks, which were designed by 
Morris, and were familiarly known as the 
“Flower,” the “Perch,” and the “Apple.” 
Likewise, he cast about for suitable inks 
until, in Germany, he found one that was 
satisfactory for his use. 

The most outstanding book that he pro- 
duced was the “Chaucer.” The Academy 
declared in an editorial that the “Chaucer” 
forms a great landmark in the history of 
printing, and was sufficiently monumental 
in itself, had he produced no other book, 
to render the names of Kelmscott Press and 
William Morris memorable for all of time. 
Morris’ “Chaucer” contained eighty-seven 

















illustrations by Burne-Jones, each of which 
was surrounded by ornamental border of 
the hand of Morris. Reproductions of four 
of these pages are shown with this article. 
The book contains an abundance of orna- 
mental initial words and letters, with well 
planned marginal decorations, firm, crisp 
paper, exquisite type, designed especially 
for the book, and its presswork was exe- 
cuted in a most careful and exacting man- 
ner in every instance. 

Morris not only bequeathed us an enor- 
mous heritage of material as well as spirit- 
ual beauty, but he has contributed greatly 
to the conditioning of our thinking in mat- 
ters of art. 


x 
Why Some Campaigns Fail 
It is altogether likely that some advertis- 
ing managers are so interested in the low 
price at which they can buy printing that 


they lose sight of the basic reason why they 
need printing in the first place —Time Out 


x * 


Praises Sparkling Coverage 


The writer wishes to compliment you on the 
sparkling quality of your December, 1933, issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a most compre- 
hensive and imposing book.—JAMES MANGAN, 
Advertising Manager, Mills Novelty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Two more pages from The Kelmscott Press, showing other designs in the great variety William Morris created to decorate various books he printed 
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A New Dawn 


5 pes MOST VITAL matter before the printing indus- 
tries is getting off to a good start under the code. 
Thousands of men and women, whether owners, man- 
agers, or craftsmen, have had their faces turned toward 
the dawn of a New Deal. Eager, expectant, hopeful, 
confident faces! The night of depression has been full 
of nightmares, anxious vigils, heart-rending tragedies! 
“Joy cometh with the morning.” And we are promised 
that the sun of a new day is to bring us life more 
abundantly ; that the light of more understanding of 
the rights of others and less selfish insistence upon our 
own is to emblazon the Golden Rule on the hearts of a 
chastened industry. 

The world indeed is waiting for such a sunrise. Let 
us see to it that we don’t oversleep and miss it. A late 
start in the morning usually makes trouble enough be- 
fore the day is over. Printers who argue that “‘it is all a 
lot of hooey’ may find that the early birds have picked 
up all the fat worms. The printers who during the lean 
years have kept their houses in order, exercised care in 
management and conserved their resources, will be on 
the hilltops to catch the morning’s first gleam. Those 
who have been “‘slothful in business’ may find that it 
is too late. Their story may be that of the foolish vir- 
gins—while they are out renewing their oil supply, the 
bridegroom may come. 

No matter what one individually may think of op- 
erating his printing business under the new Federal 
law, it behooves him to fall in line and, with an open 
mind, proceed along the road that is before us. Lag- 
ging behind, straggling or wandering off on by-paths, 
he will miss more and gain less. The plain duty of 
everyone, be he owner, manager, or craftsman, is now 
straight ahead, in full swing with the rhythm of co- 
operation, confidence, and control. 


Oil and Sand 


N THE HARD PULL of the last four years, we have 
made little or no headway. After all, we printers, 
whether we work at the case, ring doorbells, or juggle 
the figures, may have been putting sand in the bear- 
ings and oil on the tracks. The locomotive has a better 
way: sand on the tracks and oil in the bearings. Over- 
charging the customer, giving a half day’s work for a 
full day’s pay, overloading the business with unneces- 
sary expenses—all sand in the bearings! Carelessness, 
spoiled work, lack of attention to instructions, waste- 
ful methods, unreasonable demands—more sand in the 
bearings! Lack of pride in achievement and courage to 
face difficulties; failure to cherish credit standing, to 
conserve invested capital and to foster good will—still 
more sand in the bearings. No wonder the grand old 
industry is stalled on the hill of progress! 
It is time to clean out the bearings, putting the sand 
on the tracks where it belongs. Let us pour oil, and 
plenty of it, into the bearings—the oil of good measure 
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to the boss, to the customer, to the workman; the oil 
of carefulness, workmanship, attentiveness, economy, 
and reasonableness ; the oil of pride in craftsmanship, 
personality, self-respect, and thriftiness ; and the oil of 
good reputation and hearty friendliness. On the tracks 
let us have the sand of loyalty, initiative, faith, and 
energy (whose initials in themselves spell L-I-F-E). 
They will give the old industry a good grip on the 
rails. Soon we will begin to move up the hill to a 
broader view of our opportunities. 


Stabilize the Prices of Printing 


HE PRICES OF PRINTING must be stabilized. The 
aa hours, increased wages, and higher mate- 
rial costs are augmenting the costs of manufacturing 
effort. These must be absorbed in the returns from the 
customer. If there be no other way of doing so, even 
prices may have to be raised. To halt the descending 
prices and turn values upward is vital. It is an opera- 
tion that must be performed, though care must be 
taken that the patient actually recovers. 

Buyers of printing have been warned on the im- 
pending change. Of course they cannot be expected to 
grow wildly enthusiastic over it. On the contrary, they 
are disposed to be a bit skeptical over whether the 
printer can or will even try to raise prices under present 
conditions. However, many buyers are turning to sub- 
stitutes. Some are considering private plants. Others 
are having their matter reproduced by cheaper proc- 
esses. Playing one process against another and one 
printer’s prices and services against another’s has al- 
ways been a favorite game of buyers. 

But there are no real substitutes. Private plants often 
grow into white elephants. Processes that do not pro- 
duce work truly characteristic of the standing of the 
printing-consumer’s merchandise or services are bound 
to be discarded. Nevertheless, we do not want the con- 
sumer of printing alienated from the processes best 
fitted to his purposes. Let us have a care. We cannot 
afford any further slowing up of consumption, lest 
stagnation follow with consequent unemployment, and 
we find ourselves at the bottom of the hill again. 

The recovery act insists on the more universal use of 
cost systems and better accounting methods. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for the consumers of printing to ab- 
sorb the additional printing prices in exactly the same 
manner as the printers themselves are absorbing the 
increased costs of material and supplies they are re- 
quired to buy and the increased wages they are com- 
pelled to pay. Eventually increased costs, no matter 
whether printer’s or consumer’s, are covered by higher 
selling prices, and the burden is passed on to the next 
fellow. At the same time, if a business is to succeed, 
losses must be avoided and profits must be earned. The 
New Deal not only expects this, but will insist upon it. 
Government must have its share in the form of taxes, 
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just as the landlord, the gas company, and the supply 
houses must have theirs. Get profit-minded! Stabilize 
prices, even to the point of raising them if and when 
it is found necessary. 


A Graphic-Arts Exhibit 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS, Chicago’s world’s fair, 
A is to be repeated this summer. There is still time 
for the graphic-arts industries to make amends for their 
failure last year to create an exhibit worthy of their im- 
portance in the progress of civilization. Visitors to the 
fair last summer had but sketchy pictures of the de- 
velopment of printing from the simple devices and 
achievements of Gutenberg to the complexities of the 
art, processes, and business of today. The industries 
are worthy of a much better showing. Assuredly there 
must be money that well could be devoted to such an 
enterprise. We know there is clever talent for creating 
something original that will leave a lasting impression 
on the visitor. The half-hundred or more large print- 
ing centers in this country could well afford to devote 
immediate attention to the opportunity before them 
for doing a worthwhile service to the industries. 


Our Friend, the Calendar 


VERY YEAR a reader and friend of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a printer of ability and consequently of 
good reputation, sends the editor a calendar. For years, 
in the interim between Christmas and New Year's Day, 
the corrugated board container has arrived in good 
condition. The joy of expectation induces its imme- 
diate unpacking. For so many years has it been coming 
and so much pleasure has it brought, that we look for- 
ward to it as expectantly as to the new year itself. 
Like an old friend whose chair in the fireside circle 
is always waiting for him, that particular calendar has 
a place above our desk. And like an old friend, that 
calendar always has its stories to tell, and throughout 
the year tells them over and over again, always with 
some new association or reminiscence to lend fresh 
zest. No, the stories it tells are not emblazoned in gar- 
ish gothics and jarring colors—there’s no advertising 
whatever, just a single line of printing at the bottom 
giving the printer’s name. Instead there is a picture. 
It so happens that the printer-creator of this calen- 
dar has a hobby—ships that sail the seas—and that 
picture every year is of some “‘square-rig” or “‘chal- 
Jenger” or “Q’’ boat or other beautiful craft. Like the 
tales of the fireside friend, those pictures take us back 
to our barefoot days, to the place where the little creek 
widened into a broad shallow pond, and to the little 
boat that dear old dad helped us make. How our child 
heart leaped with delight and our lips shouted for joy 
as the little craft began gliding across the water! In- 
nocent, free-hearted, irresponsible boyhood! ; 
The picture fades out, and others follow, bringing 
tales of adventure with ships, romances of love and 
tragedy, glorious days in school and college, grim war, 
business. Then the beginning of real responsibilities— 
youth! Then the calendar’s picture seems to become the 
window of a busy office in a great city skyscraper, 
through which we gaze on a great harbor where ships 
are coming and going, stopping only long enough in 
the busy port to lay down their burdens and pick up 
new ones. Realities; great responsibilities; manhood! 
A part in the restless sea of commerce and industry. 


Our eye drops to the line at the bottom of the pic- 
ture—the printer’s name and address. As the picture- 
calendar brings up the visions of the years and the 
realities of today, so the printer's name in that modest 
line at the bottom fixes his business and services in- 
delibly in our mind. Day after day, as we look to the 
calendar pad for a date, we catch a new aspect of the 
picture which ever reminds us of the artistry of this 
printer, and the faithfulness with which he has always 
supplied our printing requirements. Paraphrasing the 
language of some great man, “If that be advertising, 
make the most of it.” 


W orld’s Most Valuable Manuscript 


HE CODEX SINAITICUS, the first trace of the exis- 
tence of which was found in 1844 on Mount Sinai, 
has been purchased from the Russian government by 
the British Museum for $500,000. Said to be the most 
valuable manuscript in the world, the codex consists 
of a large part of the Old Testament and the epistles 
of Barnabas and the shepherd of Hermas, written in 
Greek as a translation from Hebrew in the latter part 
of the fourth century. Since it was presented to Alex- 
ander II about one hundred years ago, it has remained 
among the valued possessions of the rulers of Russia. 
The soviets, not having much use for religious relics 
and writings, and knowing the trick of transmuting 
such things into British pounds sterling, drove a fine 
bargain both for themselves and also for the religious 
world. The British Museum is known the world over 
as a treasurehouse of valuable reclamations from older , 
civilizations and for its liberal policies of making these 
treasures available for study by scholars. Fortunate in- 
deed is the western world that this valuable manu- 
script was not destroyed with countless other priceless 
tomes in the fury of revolution. 


x * 
Quads and Spaces 


Will the class in the study of the code please come 
to attention? We shall first take up the interrelation- 
ship between the National Code Authority, the Com- 
pliance Board, the Codrdinating Committee, the Labor 
Board, the Industrial Advisory Council, and the Secre- 
tariat of the Manual Compilation Committee, after 
which we shall undertake a review of the economic 
value as it is affected by the commodity-dollar index. 

Hully Gee! I toht dis wuz a class in printin’! 


It is about time for another crop of methods for 
measuring hand composition. One estimater is said to 
be working up a decimal system for measuring typeset- 
ting. Gosh! Next thing we'll be having type cast with 
streamlines and knee-joints. 


One typesetting house had so much metal returned 
during the recent recession, that it melted it into pigs, 
stored it in a cold-storage warehouse and issued script 
against the ‘‘bullion.”” Why not? 


The British are having a difficult time selling their 
printing machinery, paper, and inks to the Canadian 
printers. The latter want a degree of promptness in de- 
liveries, an up-to-the-minute service in repairs, and 
compliance with specifications which differ consider- 
ably from those in Great Britain. The ‘‘line” doesn’t 
mean much to printers in the Dominion or in the 
States—we all feel the same way about it. 
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Prospects 


May Seem Darkest 
When Really They 
Are On the Turn 












ENIUS is only the power of making 
continuous efforts. The line between 
failure and success is so fine that we scarcely 
know when we pass it; so fine that we are 
often on the line and do not knowit. How 
many a man has thrown up his hands at a 
time when a little more effort, a little more 
patience, would have achieved success. As 
the tide goes clear out, so it comes clear in. 
In business, sometimes, prospects may seem 
darkest when really they are on the turn. 
A little more persistence, a little more 
effort, and what seemed hopeless failure 
may turn to glorious success. There is no 
failure except in no longer trying. There 
ee is no defeat except from within, no really 
oe insurmountable barrier save our own 
inherent weakness of purpose. 


From the Note Book of Elbert Hubbard 
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The Criterion Press, Chicago, uses an inspirational message by Elbert Hubbard in this 
format, with telling effect. The color scheme is black, yellow, and orange on a tan stock 
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Review of SPECIMENS 





Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 


or folded, and plainly marked ‘‘For Criticism.” 


Replies cannot be made by mail 





By J. L. FRAZIER 





A. B. HIRSCHFELD Press, of Denver.—Most 
interesting and effective of the excellent direct- 
mail items contained in your latest contribution 
to the reasons this reviewer likes his job is the 
shoe folder, die cut to the form of a hide as re- 
ceived by the shoemaker, and utilizing paper 
which suggests the grain of leather. We can 
think of stocks in certain colors which would be 
better in this one respect. However, the piece 
denotes alertness, and the idea is certainly well 
worth consideration by others, for whom—al- 
most any old day—it may prove the entree to a 
new account. 

KENNEDY & FELTON, of New York City.— 
Although not flashy, your own several station- 
ery forms and those for Vignes & Fortier are 
characterful, so, impressive. Most interesting is 
the folder business card of V. & F., the front of 
which, in folding down, lacks a quarter inch of 
reaching the bottom of the back. On the exten- 
sion of this, over a blue band, appear the words 
‘a complete art service for the advertiser.” The 
distinctive feature of these V. & F. items, of 
course, is the handling of initials, forming a 
trade mark as it were, lower-case sans being 
used in black, filled in with light blue. 

JoHN H. HarLanp Company, of Atlanta.— 
Except for the entire word “Resolutions” being 
in uncial capitals, the testimonial of the Atlanta 
Master Printers Club to the late Walter O. Foote 
is excellent. It is conventional in style, but im- 
pressive through size, types, paper, and the ex- 
cellent composition, well worthy of a good frame 
and a place on the walls of the office of the 
great concern Walter Foote founded, and gen- 
erally recognized as meriting ‘‘an institution of 
service, wide in scope, and without a peer in its 
field,”’ as stated in the body of the resolutions. 





PUBLIC 
ENEMY 
NUMBER 
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JAGGERS-CHILES-STOVALLA INCORPORATED, Of 
Dailas, Texas.—All your work, including each 
and every issue of your interesting house-organ, 
Caps and Lower Case, is executed in fine fash- 
ion. Without fault, at least of any consequence, 
we can suggest no improvements. You render 
worthy typographic service to the printers and 
advertisers of your great city, and we are sure, 
in view of that and your own effective advertis- 
ing, the fact is generally recognized. It certainly 
should be and undoubtedly is. 

THE J. W. Forp CoMPANY, of Cincinnati.— 
Your Trafton Script blotter is one of the best 
we have seen advertising this characterful new 
type, and the same goes for your novel Christ- 
mas greeting, the front of which is featured by 
the title set in Eve Heavy, with holly leaves in 
connection, atop a pile of type cases, each of 
which is labeled with the name of a well known 
face. Undoubtedly, this greeting will appear in 
the showing we ordinarily make about the time 
readers are searching for ideas, late next fall. 
Advertisers of Cincinnati may feel they have fa- 
cilities in typographic service matching those of 
any city in the country. 

DUNTON & LELONE, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts—We can’t decide whether your letter 
is serious or just a joke, but considering the 
facetious tone of your letter in connection with 
the specimens—a dodger which announces the 
grand opening of “Slug” Madigan’s “Danse 
Emporium” and a ticket of admission on a ship- 
ping tag—we believe you made up the pieces as 
a stunt to show how bad things of the kind may 
be. Too, there is a possibility you are really good 
printers and mixed the many varied types for 
novelty’s sake, thinking, thereby to attract atten- 
tion. Whether good printers, seeking to show 
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with growing apprehension. witnessed the activities of cer- ¢ 
tain neterious gangsters. 

So boldly have they carried on their operations that finally 
ur national Gopertgaent af, justicn: hen stepped ts to bent 
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We get mateo eateanay sonsiptend Gave ele 
sprung up another kind of public enemy. 

Perhaps we may designate him Public Enemy Number 2. 
He is a type who is found in many lines of business 

He does.not carry automatic guns or bombs around in high 
powered cars to menace human lile, but he is equally 
dangerous to public welfare. 

Now that our President has given sanction to the word, we 
ean point to his type as “chisellers.” 

‘He cute prices. 

A cut price in itself is not to be condemned providing it is 
made possible by good management and sound economy 
in methods of production 

im fact. that kind of management, the kind with ability to 
produce an article to favorably compete in today’s highly 
developed markets, to pay good wages, and shew even a 
smail profit is much to be desired and is rightly in demand. 
The chiselling type of competitor is not that kind. He is 
“coat” fo him is just a word. 

Nor is he sensitive to the welfare of those whom he employs. 


how bad printing can be, or printers who need 
a lot of advice and experience, the work is a 
mess any way you look at it. 

Harry Bure, of New York City —While we 
consider orange a bit strong for use over large 
areas, as on the invoice form, your several sta- 
tionery forms are excellent, striking, and char- 
acterful, all without being garish except for the 
strong color on the one piece. Modern as to lay- 
out, and utilizing the late types, recognized as 
reflecting the modern spirit, they look up to date 
as well. It is our opinion the letterhead form is 
printed too low, lower than necessary, and so 
low that space for writing is encroached upon. 
A design as narrow at the top as this may be set 
closer to the top edge of the page or sheet than 
one wide across the top. The eye balances the 
white space properly. 

SWITZER PRINTING COMPANY, of Webb City, 
Missouri.—The fact that the type on “Tips,” 
your blotter, is printed in a green very little 
stronger than the clouded green stock makes 
reading a bit difficult. The effect is intensified 
by the fact that rules and other decorative fea- 
tures, which include holly leaves and berries, 
are in relatively stronger hues. The smaller type 
of a form should be printed in the stronger color 
of any combination. Aside from the last two 
lines just under the head being crowded and too 
much space between words of the Old English, 
typography, layout, and display are first class. 
Watch for your greeting folder featuring the 
hungry hounds when we display a lot of those 
we received this past season, probably in the 
coming November issue. 

PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, of 
Providence, Rhode Island.—As you say, the small 
lithographed carton for sampling this Mueller’s 
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And, lest we forget. it should be stated again that America’s 
wellare has never been established upon things cheap. 
whether it be labor of eny other commodity. 
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for charities, and finally require the chiseller's own cred- 
itors to assume his losses. 
You fois who are constantly tempted by low prices con 





Sin ns dahon tk Sie gelion Rigel ims 
lend unconscious endorsement to ail that he represents in 
lack of management, in failure to provid decent buying 
power to his employes. in lack of normal patronage for 
other businesses and support of charities. in miserable low 
standards. 
This man tears down and today we in America are en- 
gaged in a great venture to build up our business health 
and restore prosperity. ; 
Public Enemy, indeed! 
CHARLES A. TROWBRIDGE COMPANY 
Complete Printing Service 
139 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 
ADams 4439 


Adding shading to the face and hand in a dull “night light’ blue gave '‘Public Enemy Number Two” exactly the right shade of menace to be most 
effective. It was issued shortly after President Roosevelt made the word “chiseler’”’ acceptable as an epithet. The copy is well worth time for reading 
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by Henry Davip THoREAt 


THE TWO MAPLES PRESS . DES MOINES 
CHRISTMAS MCMXXXHI 


In black and pale blue on a rough, deckle-edge stock, this 
title page of a French folder, giving excerpts from essay by 
Thoreau, made a most atiractive and charming Christmas 
keepsake. Oliver E. Booth, of Des Moines, is its producer 


enna | 


| PROSPECTUS 
| OFA DISTINGUISHED EDITION OF | 


‘THE TRAVELS OF 
MARCO POLO, 


| PRODUCED & PUBLISHED BY THE | 
| PRINTING HOUSE OF LEO HART | 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





7 pi ‘ if - 
W.ADWIGCINS 
AT HIS BRILLIANT, INIMITABLE 
BEST, DESIGNED THIS GORGEOUS 
BOOK : TYPOGRAPHY & FORMAT, 
BINDING & SLIPCASE: DREW IL 
LUSTRATIONS, DECORATIONS & 
MAPS IN PROFUSION, MANYIN 
COLORS:A SUPERB EXAMPLE OF 
DISTINGUISHED BOOKMAKING 
















Black and red-orange inks used on this cover page of folder 
announcing a new book are in thorough keeping with style 
and spirit of the book it introduces. From House of Leo Hart 
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spaghetti is an extremely effective and in- 
teresting advertising novelty. Our read- 
ers will be interested in the fact that it is 
one of eight miniature circus wagons, 
each holding a different animal. The nov- 
elty is that along top and bottom small 
perforated holes are provided for insert- 
ing short pieces of spaghetti to simulate 
bars on the front of the cage. When set 
up, the die-cut lion pops to upright posi- 
tion in the center of the cage. We cannot 
think of anything which, in our opinion, 
would start youngsters in the Mueller ter- 
ritory talking spaghetti more effectively, 
and the workmanship is excellent. 
INTELLIGENCER PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania——You made 
a ten-strike with that letterhead of Radio 
Station GAL, the handling of the cut of 
the strikingly drawn aerial, backed with 
orange, which also fills the half-inch call 
letters, being especially good. We hesi- 
tate to point to flaws no layman would 
notice and which we would not if the 
work otherwise were not so decidedly 
good. The line “Studios” in bold italic 
caps is not cleanly printed and one should 
avoid italics altogether on capitals as far 
as possible. There is just a wee bit too 
much space between words in the line 
giving street and number. Let us, further- 
more, suggest that the line giving city 
and state is too near the main design fea- 
tures, which are enlivened by the fine 
curved line connecting them. The orange 
color is excellent and we regret color sep- 
aration to reproduce it is not possible. 
GULFPORT PRINTING COMPANY, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi—Despite the fact that 
the fat Copperplate Gothic of the line 
“increases sales appeal” contrasts so de- 
cidedly with the name, in an old-fash- 
ioned, extra-condensed face, the “Color” 
blotter scores effectively. The reason is 
the impressiveness of the word “Color,” 
each letter of which is made up of five 
bands, each in a different color. With a 
reputation for opposing anything freak- 
ish, the writer pauses on condemnation of 
the letters’ decided modernistic character 
because there is only one word and it is 
extremely large, so, clear enough. Indeed, 
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Two more modern pieces by James Mangan, of the Mills Novelty Company, Chicago. 


MILLS SILENT GOOSENECK SIDE VENDER 
SKYSCRAPER MODEL Sc PLAY 


$5450 
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QUTSELLING ALL COIN MACHINES. “IF IT ISN'T 
A SILENT IT'S GUT OF DATE!” 


MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
cm 


James Mangan designed this postcard ad, 
made up entirely of type and rules, even 
to the “harvest” moon near skyscraper 


it is of such nature as to pinch-hit for 
illustration. Layout is excellent, and if 
some up-to-date roman were used for the 
second display and signature, we would 
compliment you most highly, for it surely 
packs a wallop from display standpoint. 

L. U. KalIsEr, of Houston, Texas.—We 
are not surprised the “‘Bill’s Best Friend”’ 
blotter brought an order from a paper 
company for reprints with name and ad- 
dress changed. It is a striking thing and 
makes effective use of geometrics. First, 
the design is divided into two triangles 
by a color division extending from the 
lower left- to the upper right-hand cor- 
ner, the upper section being silver and 
the lower one black. Name and address 
in reverse appear in the lower right-hand 
corner of the black part. Straddling the 
two triangles, an open panel (of white 





In the nick of time came the 


DANCE MASTER 


Suave in treatment, these designs escape garishness because of simple, deft handling 
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Esicky Seven! S 
Here's 1934—a"natural!” 
—bearing gifts of rapidly 
improving conditions & 
365 new days of oppor- 
tunity. A new year, a new 
deal, the beginning of a 
new era in your business, 
every business, & if Diers’ 
Printing Service can play 
some part-in your success 
of 1934, we are right at 
your elbow—sEveca 1055, 
1107 Second Ave., Seattle 
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PRINTING COMPANY 
% 
Smartly done, cleverly planned, this 
blotter has that “certain something” 


which produces. Black and orange inks 


stock) also at an angle, though not 
the same as the “line” of contact of 
the two triangles, contains head and 
text of the message printed in black. 
This open panel is edged at top and 
bottom with six-point rules in pea- 
cock blue in which, beneath the head- 
ing and at the left of the body, a small 
silhouette child’s head appears. Apolo- 
gies are not required on the press- 
work; while not perfect, we wish all 
we saw were as good. 

ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, of Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie—One of 
the best-printed college newspapers 
we have seen in a long time is The 
Branding Iron, and you certainly owe 
that pressman at the Laramie Printing 
Company a box of cigars. Makeup, 
the arrangement of accents—advertise- 
ments and news heads—is also ac- 
cording to Hoyle, and the editorial 
page is a peach. We have only one 
general suggestion. Spacing between 
lines in some of the heads is a trifle 
too close. For your consideration, ex- 
amples are the three-column, all-cap 
head under the cut of that width on 
page 1 of the November, '32, issue; 
the two-column head at the top of 
page one, issue of October, ’26; and 
the one-column heads beneath the cuts 
on that page. Compare these with the 
one-column, the two-deck heads most 
widely used of the large heads and 
you will be able to locate some more 
which are pretty tight. Credit is due 
the headwriter for ¢opy which per- 
mitted comparable lines to come as 
they should, about the same length. 

THE FOURNIER Press, New York 
City.—In so far as layout and display 
are concerned—the former, distinctive 


and characterful, especially—the fine 
Annual Christmas Party and Dance 
poster in deep red on green is very 
good. However, major display features 
were not set enough larger than minor 
ones, so real punch and attention value 
are lacking. Lines in some groups are 
too-closely spaced, especially the title 
display and the two cap lines “A. I. B. 
Members.”” Don’t depend altogether 
on the shoulder of type for spacing 
between lines set altogether in capi- 
tals—use some leads. In fact, there 
are few book types that are not im- 
proved in straight matter by adding 
one- or two-point leads. In more re- 
cent years the trend has been toward 
less space between words and more 
between lines, a sound move, we be- 
lieve. Finally, let us say, to use red 
ink on an absorbent green stock is to 
court trouble. If the red is quick dry- 
ing, opaque, and holds its luster, well 
and good, for red and green are nat- 
ural complements, but nine times in 
ten red is turned to some drab brown. 

Kurt H. VoLk, INCORPORATED, of 
New York City and Philadelphia.— 
Your calendar is a dandy, and it is all 
calendar. We mean there is no pic- 
ture, lovely or otherwise, taking up 
most of the space. That it is an all- 
type job doesn’t mean it is drab-look- 
ing or too severe, far from it. You 
demonstrate what skill can do with 
type alone by your handling, featured 
by bands in color, some with the type 
matter reversed (as, for example, the 
month, bled across the top of each 
leaf). The combination of the sans- 
serif and Caslon on one job might, in 
the hands of most typographers, re- 
sult rather disastrously, but you make 
them accent one another with no ef- 
fect of disharmony. In our judgment, 
however, the colors are the outstand- 
ing features. With bands, the reversed 
type or just plain, in a middle-value, 
yellow-olive and gray-green, and fig- 
ures in black on white, the effect is 
decidedly pleasing. It is so potent in 
emphasizing the merits of the softened 
hues that one look is enough to cause 
a fellow to forswear raw primaries. 
Yes, even secondaries. 

MONROE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, of Rochester, New York.— 
While the Print Shop letterhead is in- 
teresting, unusual, and also striking, it 
lacks effectiveness because type is too 
delicate for the six-point rule band in 
orange and the heavy illustration or- 
naments in two greens. Because of its 
weight, the rule, and because of the 
technique and weight, too, the pictures 
are such as should suggest a medium 
bold sans-serif. The type is not only 
too delicate in relation to the rule and 
cuts, but in italic, with the decorative 
swash initials starting main words, a 
delicate ornament and rules of curvi- 
linear appearance were required for a 
harmonious effect. Though there is in- 
terest in the ‘Tenth Anniversary of 
the Good Ship Rochester’’ title page, 
it has the fault of complexity, in the 
way the various groups are placed ; the 
page is too broken up and there are 
too many units of eye appeal. Lines in 
the different groups are crowded, al- 
though the groups are far apart. While 
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Striking house-organ cover of the Boston Insurance Company and 
the Old Colony Insurance Company, by Raymond C. Dreher. Ap- 
pears to have been made up of type and rules, the title being a re- 
verse of Trafton Script. Vermilion and black inks were used on it 
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at HE NEXT. ME ETING 
| )OF THE CAXTON CLUB 
<7 will be held on Saturday, De- 
/ cember oth at 12:30 noon, at the 
Tavern Club, 333, North Michigan Avenue. 
Members are invited to bring guests. Our 
guest speaker, Professor Isaac ].Cox, Chazr- 
man of the Department of History, North- 
western University, will speak on “ Track- 
ing Aaron Burr Through The Archives Of 
Euvope.”’ Luncheon $1.25 per plate. Please 
reply on enclosed post card. 
Herbert P. Zimmermann, Secretary 


Smart invitation produced in vermilion on a creamy stock, one of 
an effective series issued by this society of lovers of fine printing 
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Published monthly by the INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
as CIATION of PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN, Inc. 











New, striking cover design of popular association publication 
which brings to craftsmen’s clubs the news of their colleagues 
in other centers and also outstanding papers read by members 
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A Reminoer or tue Lire axo Work oF 
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JOSIAH KIRBY LILLY 


Inpianarouis, Inotawa 
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Title page of brochure sent to libraries with the sets of Fos- 
teriana (THE INLAND PRINTER, December, 1933). It gives 
the splendid story of Foster Hall and its collection of originals 
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LEADS THE SPRINGFIELD AREA IN TYPOGRAPHIC STYLES AND AS 
PRODUCERS OF PARTICULAR PRINTING FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
@ © © © © © 624 EAST CAPITOL AVENUE. TELEPHONE MAIN 203 


Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, designed this distinctive blotter, featuring the popu- 
lar Trafton Script. It exhibits the restraint noted in all good modern typography 


the vertical rules are too heavy for the 
type, other pages are interesting and rea- 
sonably pleasing. You should, however, 
check up on the subject of tone harmony. 
Only the most skilled can develop suc- 
cessful designs featured by tone contrast; 
it is simpler, so more certain when the 
youngsters at the craft work for harmony. 

ROBERT GRAHAM, Of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—The several issues of the Ber&- 
shire Sun magazine of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, are highly commend- 
able. Indeed, we are familiar with but 
one insurance-company publication which 
we consider better typographically. The 
standard cover, changing each issue only 
by use of a different illustration in the 
central panel and a new color scheme, is 
decidedly effective and not a bit garish 
or lacking in dignity. Treatment of the 
back cover, where a large picture of the 
company home regularly appears under- 
neath two lines “dedicated to agency and 
company codperation,”’ is excellent and 
impressive. With body in one of the bet- 
ter Scotch Romans and the heads in large 
sizes of Caslon, text pages are likewise 
excellent. We especially appreciate your 
recognition that the small shoulder of the 
Scotch makes additional spacing between 
lines essential. There you have just the 
right amount and, believe us, it counts. 
The type is easy to read by artificial light, 
even on coated paper, and that is saying 
a lot. Finally, the presswork is good, and 
you may feel quite proud. 

LAURANCE TOM KeERSEY, of Chicago. 
In the Parva Buckle folder there was op- 
portunity for unusual work. Due to the 
raw primary colors used, also and par- 
ticularly the picture and lettering on the 
cover, the effect inclines to be garish and 
cheap. Considering its blackness, the let- 
tering is entirely too crowded as to lines, 
and you will note that in some cases the 
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Stuart Makes Type Falk 
Stuart Leaks in Dype Styles 


letters are both condensed and extended 
in the same line. This piece is not with- 
out good points; in fact, the first inside 
page is striking and excellent. If you will 
compare this with cover, you will surely 
recognize the merits of simple layout and 
open treatment. We cannot understand 
why, on the inside-front-cover pocket, the 
words ‘Parva Buckles’’ were not in one 
line, especially when if so handled they 
could have been larger, as they should be, 
importance and size of pocket considered. 
Center spread is all right, though the type 
should have then been spaced out a bit, 
or made larger considering there is space 
to do it. In contrast with the openness 
of these two pages, consider the last one, 
which is crowded despite the fact that 
the heading is not sufficiently prominent. 

TAYLOR-WHITING COMPANY, El Paso, 
Texas.—While lacking the touch of any 
genius, your work is of a good, honest 
grade. The best, all things considered, is 
that on which the excellent Garamond 
type was used. If some of the pieces set 
in the type similar to the old Jenson were 
in Garamond, we would say hip, hip, 
hooray. An example is the letterhead of 
the El] Paso Air Service. Though strik- 
ing in layout, it is defective in one or two 
respects, the form being just a wee bit 
too high on the sheet. With as little as 
six points added between the top and the 
main line, a great improvement would re- 
sult, still more if there were less space 
between the name and the airplane cut. 
We suggest experimenting with off-cen- 
ter layout, avoiding centered designs, and, 
in view of the adverse effect type may 
have on good layout, dodging as far as 
possible use of Copperplate Gothic and 
Wedding Text. Old English faces, fur- 
thermore, should never be widely spaced 
between words as on the certificate of St. 
Clement’s church. It’s a close-knit letter, 


ICH, exclusive, beautiful, ultra 
modern... the last gasp in 
newest type faces . . . Stymie 

Light from 6 to 72 point... Trafton 
Script from 14 to 72 point... The 
Trafton Script must be electrotyped, 
as it is too fragile to stand up under 
the matting process ... The Stymie 
Light may be matted. 
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Modern in type faces and in layout, this blotter is fine enough to assure its being 
kept on the desk of everyone receiving it. But then, Ed Stuart’s work is like that 
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and also black (hence its original 
name of “‘blackletter’’), so this true 
Gothic should be set solidly between 
words and lines, never letterspaced. 
GARAND STEELMAN, of Cincinnati. 
—While the black and silver on white 
make an effective color combination 
for the Jerreld letterhead, we believe, 
on reéxamination, you will agree that 
the effect would be greatly improved 
if the ornamental pieces surrounding 
the line “printing counsellor” were re- 
moved. As a matter of fact, the egg- 
and-dart band at top of the sheet is 
supreme in classical quality, whereas 
the rules and geometrical ornaments 
around the line mentioned are defi- 
nitely modern; in fact, cubistic. How- 
ever, the main fault here is that this 
secondary decoration is too promi- 
nent for the type it surrounds, and the 
mass of the design as a whole is not 
shapely as it would be with this mod- 
ernistic ornament eliminated. And, in 
regard to contour, it is better to simu- 
late the inverted pyramid in type ar- 
rangement rather than the pyramid, 
that is, have designs taper down in 
width instead of having each succeed- 


the case. Again, small type in gold, 
raised, does not stand out clear and 
sharp when printed over black. While 
workmanship upon it is no better than 
some of the small items, the brochure 
“The Air We Breathe’ is outstanding 
by reason of size, and more especially 
because of the very fine job of half- 
tone printing on the rough stock. The 
letterhead for the National Light & 
Power Company is a dandy. 

JosEpH H. ScHLosseEr, of Seattle. 
—Both announcement and ticket for 
the Seattle College Fall Informal are 
well handled in all respects, and col- 
ors are pleasing and harmonious. Due 
to the fact that the line ‘Fall Infor- 
mal” is in caps and small caps, the 
whiting-out of enclosing panel lacks 
uniformity, the full caps being cen- 
tered up and down between the rules. 
Spacing should have been averaged to 
give the effect of the line as a whole 
being optically centered. In such cases, 
do not go by the larger letters, nor 
the smaller ones, but “split the differ- 
ence.” This point often comes up in 
different respects, and is well worth 
remembering. The lines in the lower 





Burnt orange, canary, and black on white, this blotter achieves distinction 
by letting the picture tell the story. The word “zinc” used as a background 
gives a sense of massive strength. Brilliantly colorful, it escapes garishness by 
the effective manner in which the colors are handled. Shown here in two colors 


ing line longer, as in this form. To 
accomplish this, the address line would 
have to be considerably smaller, or in 
two lines, with telephone number in 
one and city and state in the other. 
Possibly the best thing would be to let 
the city and state names finish off the 
inverted pyramid suggested, and place 
the phone line at left in smaller type. 

THE JONES PRESS-LETTER HOUSE, 
LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
—yYour specimens are top notch; in 
fact, rating the best work we see at 
100 per cent (and there is very little 
of that, unfortunately), yours would 
grade 90 per cent. Frankly, there is 
not a great deal more of that class. 
Best of its features is effective, fresh 
design. Not a piece is ordinary in that 
regard, and yet, in type and lettering, 
you go no farther than sans-serif, style 
which is not only modern enough, but 
conservative when one recalls Broad- 
ways, Cubist Bolds, and the like. Your 
reviewer was boiled in oil, figuratively 
speaking, when he risked ostracism 
by saying such types would not last. 
Where are they now? You have abil- 
ity in selection of colors, and press- 
work is quite satisfactory. The only 
fault is with the thermographed work, 
composition breaking away and some 
letters filling up more than should be 


right-hand corner are spaced much too 
closely. Lines that are in caps require 
more leading than in lower case. An- 
other interesting point in positioning 
arises in the announcement. There is 
a band of rules at the left side, as well 
as across the top. While you have cen- 
tered the type matter (which appears 
to the right of this band) between the 
band and the right-hand edge of the 
page, it would be better here (and 
also wherever the same consideration 
arises) to place such type somewhat 
to the left, out of center so far as the 
space it occupies is concerned, but giv- 
ing the effect of being more nearly 
centered, balanced, when the page as 
a whole is considered. One must fre- 
quently disregard mathematics of po- 
sitioning to satisfy the eye. 

Howarod N. Kine, of York, Penn- 
sylvania.—The old maestro returns, to 
the joy and enlightenment of this re- 
viewer. Except on extremely rare oc- 
casions where, though knowing better 
yourself, a slip occurs, your work of- 
fers no opportunity for helping you. 
It is the other way around, and all 
readers benefit when your work ap- 
pears. So, keep on sharing your knowl- 
edge by letting us see what you do as 
often as is convenient. Excellent typo- 
graphically. and in layout, and sanely 
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J-M-BUNDSCHO-: Incorporated 
Advertising Typographers 
65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET + CHICAGO 


Cover page of 81 by 11-inch type-specimen book, featured by the 
effective way in which the various types are worked into a circle 
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Modernism in a style few can handle as successfully. The type is 
blue and color spots green in this Houston printer’s advertisement 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA, ORIO 

Laramie Printing Company produced the “Branding Iron’ letterhead in black and orange; Emil 
Georg Sahlin designed the next two; English’s being red and black, Sahlin’s, black. Flur-o-Seal, 
in green and black, is by York Composition Company, whose own letterhead is yellow, brown, 
and black. The bottom design is the work of J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia. All smartly done 





modern, announcement of the Christmas party 
of the York Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
is the most interesting item in this package, for 
this one reason, instead of being wire-stitched, 
sewed, or tied with ribbon, the leaves are bound 
with the spiral-wire stunt. This adds measurably 
in interest to anything to which it is applied. 
The test of a real craftsman is ability to take a 
small house-organ problem, like the York Trade 
Com positor, and turn out issue after issue, each 
decidedly different from the others and all of 
uniform excellence. The characterful layout and 
typography are emphasized by some of the most 
interesting and unusual color combinations we 
have seen, and the little publication also empha- 
sizes the advantages of quality paper. And the 
stationery of the York Composition Company 
measures up, the letterhead being a real gem in 
layout and color effect. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas.—Frankly, your calendar, while 
interesting, is not up to the standard of your 
work received for years past. The brown ink 
used for page border, ornament, and the band 
around the tipped-on halftone, depicting a mule- 
drawn street car in your city in 1906, is too 
drab-looking to enhance the appearance of any- 
thing. Due to uneven thickness of the paper, the 
rules are not evenly printed. For such paper, 
small type and fine rules are taboo. What sur- 
prises us most is the handling of the message it- 
self, with initial in line neither at top nor bot- 
tom, floating, as it were, in a wide expanse of 
white space. As a general rule, where square ini- 
tials, blocks, or simple cap letters are used, they 
should fit in closely with the accompanying text 
and not leave such unsightly gaps as are here. 
Again, lines of this group are too crowded, espe- 
cially in view of the fact adequate space was 
available for opening them out. Most surpris- 
ing of all is the fact that you would allow such 
a group of four lines to be so ill-shaped, when 
the addition of four or five words to the last 
would have provided a group of much more 
sightly contour. The effect would not be half as 
bad if the final line were not so decidedly short ; 
say, if it were two-thirds the length of the other 
three. Of course, too, you know the type and 
lettering of the calendar are not at all harmoni- 
ous with that of the mount. 

WEYMOUTH VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, of East 
Weymouth, Massachusetts.—Being a Rotarian, 
the writer has a double interest in the resolu- 
tions on the passing of Mr. Gould, and is there- 
fore doubly pleased to see in it such a fine piece 
of work. Often, such are a mess of some Old 
English face with a lot of meaningless and silly 
decoration. By the use of a type admirably suit- 
able, and characterful too, the Nicolas Cochin 
in simple form, with Caslon Text for the name 
and some initials, you have done something as 
well, we believe, as it would be done anywhere. 
Presswork, too, is excellent. Most of the other 
specimens are high grade; in fact, we do not 
recall receiving specimens from any American 
school that are finer. Regretfully, we must ad- 
mit our British cousins put it over us on voca- 
tional-school projects. Briefly, a few suggestions 
for improvement, the points noticeable on more 
than one item, though mentioned as applying to 
only one. On the title page of the program for 
the June 22 graduation exercises, set in Wed- 
ding Text, there is too much space between the 
words, especially of the main line and the third 
group. Old English should be spaced tight be- 
tween words and never letterspaced. However, 
it would be better to letterspace slightly than 
have so much space between the two words of 
the main line on the cover of the “Annual Re- 
port.” This is altogether out of reason. In view 
of the large amount of space in the page, the 
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lines in each group but the last are too closely 
spaced. Lines are too crowded as well in the 
main groups of ‘The Ghost Train’’ and “Junior 
Monday Club,” which are attractive otherwise, 
the former especially. In fact, cap lines are al- 
most invariably crowded. Having no top shoul- 
der, as do most lower-case characters, all-cap 
lines must be given additional spacing between 
lines to compensate. Some of the program fold- 
ers and covers of the Reflector are striking, at- 
tractive, and interesting in a degree but seldom 
evident in work from schools. 

SouTH DakoTA STATE COLLEGE, of Brook- 
ings.—There are unusually interesting examples 
of layout and display among your specimens. 
Some of the title pages and booklet covers have 
novelty, without being freakish, although in one 
or two cases the second color is a bit strong. 
As example, consider the item ‘“Twenty-eighth 
Annual Concert—State College Military Band.” 
A blue or green tint would be better for the 
rules than the orange, which causes them to 
stand out too strongly in relation to the type. 
The piece also brings up a point with respect 
to your work that we have mentioned before, 
a tendency to crowd lines. It is, in fact, quite 
a general fault with all printers, indicating a 
reluctance to put additional leads between lines 
and dependence upon the shoulder for keeping 
lines apart. There are, as a matter of fact, few 
types with a shoulder big enough to warrant 
solid composition, even in book work. When 
one gets into display, spacing satisfactory in 
book work is not enough. Consider, on the title 
page in question, how the word “‘Director’’ hugs 
the line ‘Hal Christensen,” and the crowding 
of the names of the several soloists. Back to 
color again, refer to the program title of the 
chorus concert for February 23. Here, due to the 
weakness of the green in which the type matter 
is printed, the rules in orange divert all atten- 
tion. If anything dominates, it should be the 
type, not ornament. If the orange were weaker 
and the green stronger, this page would be de- 
cidedly better. There are two items in the lot 
where ornamentation without particular merit is 
carried too far; for one, the announcement of 
the Fidelity Deposit Company regarding its fur 
storage. If there were a relation of direction be- 
tween the angle formed by the ends of the rule 
and that formed by the type, the general pattern 
would be satisfactory. As it stands, the effect is 
largely of some rules thrown in to fill space and, 
as already mentioned, ornamentation should not 
dominate. One other mediocre specimen is the 
cover of the booklet on the 1932 tour of the 
Printonian Club. The whiting out of this page 
is poor, the masses being of unpleasing shape, 
poorly related, and patterniess. A serious fault, 
too, is the broad space between the large initial 
“P” and the rest of the word ‘‘Printonian.”” And 
here, again, some of the lines hug each other. 
The color combination—blue and gold on a light 
brown stock—is duli, and the printing of the 
rules in gold over a blue is mussy, because filled 
up. The cover of the booklet on the 1933 tour 
of the club is considerably better. Decorative fea- 
tures have significance, suggesting the cover of 
a casebound book, tooled exceptionally well, and 
the type is unusually well arranged, better from 
the standpoint of interest because lines are not 
centered, but set flush to the left. Fortunately, 
succeeding lines are of lengths varying in a most 
pleasing way and the colors, dark blue and silver 
on medium blue stock, are excellent. Another 
piece, in the main excellent because of its ex- 
treme simplicity, is the blotter of J. W. Burke 
Company, although, in arranging the cap-and- 
small-cap effect through the use of two sizes of 
caps, the alignment is bad. For a school shop, 
the presswork ranks high. 








TYPOGRAPHIC SCOREBOARD 


February 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of January 20 and 27; February 3 


69 full-page advertisements, including spreads 


Type Faces Employed 


Garand OCR Wise elec dewdcccce. 21 
Old Style, 12; Bold, 9 
1347 311 EAA eae apse renee? Pere Serer 13 
Regular (M**), 5; Bold (M), 2; 
Book (T), 6 
Casloth ORR oe. os oie ss cxcccescas ok 8 
Old Style, 7; Bold, 1 
Butira GRO h . s8 edie wae nese ae ee 6 
Centate CE bets os sic sc ccccodaasieeaweas 5 
Old Style, 3; Expanded, 2 
BOOmNath OU sce cascuncaciewocactis a 
Git etn CBW ois o cic cv cs ca oe 8 we awe 2 
OO dO a) 2 a ae 2 
Bashecgilles: (ie «oc crscccwcns wee eatee 1 
CO ONO We ia ors i ee wren ba Re oon 1 
Gouaw Ole Style C9 ho... 6.0. eens 1 
Kabel Eight (MO). «0056006602 0seee. 1 
Mennetlen GR svc .ceccenewea cones 1 
Bopha: GW bes cele s.c rectntcets or 1 
Sipe CROs cots Vensacce causedwe es 1 
Weiss Romiati: @B) =... cect cee ree ven 1 
*T—Traditional; **M—Modernistic 
Ads set in traditional faces........... 50 
Ads set in modernistic faces........... 18 


One advertisement is not included in the 
above tabulation for the reason that it is 
hand lettered. It is entirely conventional and 
traditional. Affecting the score, of course, 
is the fact that the display of ten advertise- 
ments credited above to traditional types ap- 
peared in faces of modern or modernistic 
character. Thus, if display rather than text 
typography governed the scoring, it would 
be Traditional, 41; Modernistic, 28. 





Weight of Type 


Ads: setiin Hahttaees. 065s csceeee 38 
Ads set in bold-face... «... otccccescces 26 
Ads set in medium-face.............- 4 


Style of Layout 


CONVENNONAETS < iac25 5c Shas exicados 53 

Moderately modernistic.............. 14 

Pronouncedly modernistic............ 2 
Illustration 

CONCERN oso os ce dng taste aes 60 

Moderately modernistic.............. 8 

Pronouncedly modernistic............ 0 


There was no illustration in one of the 
advertisements considered. 


General Effect 


(all-inclusive) 


CUNVERINONAI Sioa coca cdsecesweeses 34 
Moderately . modernistic.............. 32 
Pronouncedly modernistic..........-- 3 


The only change since the last analysis of 
the Post, in the December issue, is the drop 
of Bookman from fourth to sixth place. The 
same six types continue to lead in popularity, 
even though less than half as many adver- 
tisements were considered. And in studying 
the section “General Effect,’ we find that 
conventional ads have lost ground slightly, 
dropping from 53 per cent shown in Decem- 
ber and June Scoreboard to 49 per cent; 
which may be regarded as maintaining the 
status quo unchanged. 
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Scorekeeper considers these to be the best modern and conventional page advertisements in 
the three issues of “The Saturday Evening Post’’ considered in this analysis. It is understood, 
of course, that physical features alone are contemplated—not copy—and that, although 
ads in color are chosen, color is disregarded in the selection. Nor is the product considered. 








away from actual printing to type designing 


FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


Studies in Europe as career swings definitely 
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By PETER BEILENSON 


N LAST MONTH'S portion of this bi- 

I ography of Frederic W. Goudy, the 

disastrous fire which destroyed his 

shop soon after moving to New York City 
was described, with its aftermath. 

At this point it may be noted that for 
all his great reputation as a book-printer, 
Goudy was never able to depend on book- 
printing for a livelihood. He had to leave 
Hingham because the book work there was 
insufficient for his needs; and no sooner 
had he developed his Village Press in New 
York City to a point of steady activity, 
than he lost it all by fire, and was forced 
once again to depend on the orders for 
hand-lettering and decoration which he al- 
ways was able to command. 

In fact, he probably was better off, in a 
financial way, without the overhead of a 
shop, or so we may infer from 
the fact that in little more than a 
year after the fire, he took his 
first trip to Europe! Such a trip, 
particularly in those days, did not 
require real affluence of course, 


Pollard, in particular, made 
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Goudy’s visit to London memor- 
able ; the comparatively unknown 
American had never imagined 








that he would find so cheerfully 
opened to him so much of Eng- 
land’s finest scholarship. Twenty 
years later, again in London at a 
dinner which was attended by 
these and other English friends, 
Goudy remarked that back in the 
year 1909 he could well have pic- 
tured himself attending a dinner 
in their honor, but that it would 














have been far beyond his wildest 
dream that they would ever be, 
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as they were, honoring him. { 





This European trip of 1909 
with its many interesting studies 


Shown above is a hand-lettered magazine cover by Goudy, done in a style which 
later became his Forum type, a specimen of that fine face being reproduced below 


trips probably had no direct in- 
fluence on his work; however, 











and Goudy traveled cheaply and E 
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, traveling and living in the Con- 





alone. He restricted his wander- 
ings largely to England, visiting 
hurriedly Belgium, Switzerland, 
and historical spots in Paris. 





tinental air of nearness to bygone 
centuries and cultures could not 
fail to make more vivid and real 





Although Goudy’s ideas on for- 
eign travel are not romantic— 
“Being abroad is just like being 
in another county; the grass is 
the same as we grow at home’’— 
still there were many things and 
people in London to interest and 
fascinate him. The immense col- 
lection of manuscripts and early 
books in the British Museum was 
one favorite retreat, and the end- 
less corridors of the South Ken- 
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A TRIBUTE TO 
OUR FALLEN AVIATORS: 
THAT THEIR SUPREME SACRIFICE 
MAY REMAIN EVER BEFORE US 
ANDTHE SERVICE IN WHICH THEY 
GLADLY GAVE THEIR ALL MAY 
GROW GREATER WITH THE YEARS 
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such sources of his art as the lap- 
idary inscriptions of Rome, the 
manuscripts of the early Renais- 
sance, and the incunabula. 

It was in Italy that the Renais- 
sance came to life for him. While 
it is not usually easy to trace spe- 
cific characteristics of these gen- 
eral sources in his work, it is true 
that some of Goudy’s types re- 
sulted from an idea found in a 
manuscript, an old book, or a Ro- 





] man inscription, And many of 





sington Museum another. 

He bore with him letters of in- 
troduction to Charles T. Jacobi 
of the Chiswick Press, and whose 
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Goudy’s types were drawn in his 
enthusiasm over an effect seen in 














some folio, but one of them, Col- 











lier Old Style, actually started 





book on printing is a standard 
text; to Emery (later Sir Emery) 











from the engaging detail of the 
non | nicked serif which reappeared a 








Walker, who was the unobtrusive [ 





keystone of the whole revival in 
England; and to Alfred W. Pol- 

lard, who was at that time the Keeper of 
the Books of the British Museum, and who 
had then, and has since, imbued so much 
of the history of printing with his own 
personal charm and excellent taste. 
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Design by Faaoenne W. 


was the first of many which Goudy was to 
make. The next summer, after another year 
of free-lance designing, he went abroad 
again, this time including Milan, Venice, 
Florence, and Rome in his itinerary. These 
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our number of times in a page that 


was printed by Froben. 

Forum, Trajan, and Hadriano all are re- 
sults of a study of Roman and stone-cut 
letters; but while Forum and Trajan were 
merely inspired by the lettering of the 
Trajan column, Hadriano was built up, as 
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the anthropologist’s bird from a mere bone, 
from actual rubbings of three Roman let- 
ters found in the Louvre. There is an oc- 
casional truth in Goudy’s jest that ‘the old 
fellers stole all our best ideas.” 

However, to get back to the narrative: 
The Village Press came to life again, in a 
slow and modest manner, in 1910. The 
Goudys’ apartment in Brooklyn boasted an 
alcove large enough to hold a small type 
cabinet and an Official 9 by 12 hand-lever 
press. On this little machine was printed 
the first book after the fire, ““The Songs 
and Verses of Edmund Waller.’’ This, a 
charming little volume, light in touch, was 
printed in the Original Old Style italic (a 
few missing letters of which quaint font 
had been drawn by Goudy for the firm of 
A. D. Farmer & Son, now a part of the 
American Type Founders Company), and 
in part in Caslon. 

These types had been used by The Vil- 
lage Press before, as alternates for the 
Village type, and it is interesting to see 
Goudy turning to them now that his Vil- 
lage type was not available. One would 
have expected Goudy, in this situation, to 
have turned to a face in the Italian tradi- 
tion which had influenced all his book 
work thus far—and no doubt he would 
have chosen such a face had any of good 
design been available. They were not; the 
revival of good historical material is of 
course a matter of only recent years. 

In 1911 he had, then, no really con- 
genial type to use for setting an important 
book—the most important produced by 
The Village Press. Kennerley gave to the 
Goudys the commission of designing and 
to set (the presswork to be done by Mun- 
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Mitchell Kennerley 
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1909 


Goudy drew this book title page for Mitchell Kenner- 
ley because it was “cheaper than designing a new type” 
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Magazine heading drawn by Goudy years ago, 
still used. It is characteristic of his work 


der) the book by H. G. Wells, ‘The Door 
in the Wall.’’ Faced with the opportunity 
to design an impressive folio, Goudy could 
find no type better suited to it than the 
eighteen-point Caslon, made by the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company. This Caslon 
was, and is, watered with wide fitting, and 
has thus lost most of the dignity inherent 
in the original design. 

In the de luxe volume which Goudy 
was planning, dignity was all-important. 
So he asked if he might design a type es- 
pecially for the book. Kennerley naturally 
demurred at the expected cost, but all that 
Goudy wanted was a small monthly ad- 
vance against his printing fee, to pay for 
the cutting, and to this Kennerley cheer- 
fully agreed. 

Strange though it was, when Goudy sat 
down to his drawing board, he had in his 
mind the quaint Fell types from the seven- 
teenth century Holland. But all his work 
had been in a different tradition, and his 
hand by nature and by training drew a 
truer, mellower, rounder character than the 
ill-engraved, sharp, but attractive Fell. He 
worked entirely away from that inspira- 
tion and turned partly back to some of his 
first loves, Italy and the Renaissance. 











ON SATURDAY: SEPTEMBER 17 
A-:D-MCMXXVII 
MEMBERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHIC COUNCIL 
AND FRIENDS 


VISITED THE VILLAGE PRESS AND LETTER FOUNDERY 
MARLBOROUGH ON-HUDSON 


THIS KEEPSAKE WAS PRINTED FOR THEM. 





The resultant letter, which is the now- 
famous Kennerley type, had the roundness 
and the evenness of the fifteenth century ; 
but the basic letter forms, and the details 
of handling that determine a type’s char- 
acter, were neither Aldus, Jenson, the Da 
Spira, aor their modern copyists. They in 
truth were Goudy, and original; further- 
more, they were good! 

The Kennerley type ‘made’ the book; 
and, rendered confident by the success of 
his new face, Goudy issued a folder show- 
ing it and offering it for sale. Together 
with Kennerley in this folder were shown 
two sizes of that other famous type, Forum, 
which was mentioned above as a handsome 
derivative (not copy) of the capitals of 
the Trajan column in Rome. Goudy had 
drawn Forum at odd moments in the same 
week that he was designing Kennerley. 

Probably this was the first time that a 
printer or a designer of modern times had 
sold his own type; and from the first it 
proved to be a successful venture. In suc- 
ceeding years, Goudy added new faces, and 
new sizes to the old, and thus gradually 
built up the resources of what he called the 
Village Letter Foundery. The increasing 
success of the ““foundery”’ became a fact of 
great influence in his career, for it com- 
mitted him more and more definitely to 
the designing of type, rather than to gen- 
eral designing and printing, although these 
earlier occupations still took much time. 
However, designing came first. 

His home soon proved too small for his 
new and his old businesses combined, so in 
1912 Goudy set up shop again. This time 
he located at 132 Madison Avenue, where 
he sold type, did lettering and designing, 
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Keepsake printed in 1927 by The Village Press from Goudy’s own cutting of his Hadriano 
face, one of his finest and favorite types, although not as popularly used as his others 
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and once more executed his own printing 
on a Colts Armory- and a large hand press. 

It was at this new office that Goudy de- 
signed his next important type—the face 
originally known as Goudy Old Style, later 
called Goudy Antique, which now is fi- 


ally looks better than a widely fitted one; 
it has also the double practical advantage 
of getting more characters into each line 
and of making a tight line more legible. 
In designing Kennerley, and in giving 
instructions for the casting, Mr. Goudy had 
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Book cover drawn by Goudy in 1910, including both lettering and ornamentation. It was 
in two colors, on a dark buff stock. The border design is typical of his work at the time 


nally titled Lanston. The Goudy Lanston 
is another version of Italian fifteenth-cen- 
tury forms, somewhat bolder than either 
of his earlier designs in the same mood. It 
is interesting because it incorporates in its 
design a device which Mr. Goudy believes 
he has rediscovered after a neglect of al- 
most four hundred years. Since this con- 
cerns both the beauty and practicality of 
type, it is perhaps worth discussing here. 

It has been mentioned that the Caslon 
type originally considered for ‘“The Door 
in the Wall” was given up largely because 
it was widely “‘fitted,” that is, because each 
letter was cast on an unnecessarily wide 
body, thus leaving too much white space 
between the individual letters when they 
were printed. A closely fitted type gener- 
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been careful to guarantee a close fit, and he 
had been successful, achieving both beauty, 
as “The Door in the Wall’ can silently 
testify, and practicality, as a word-by-word 
setup of both Caslon and Kennerley has 
shown in a test made for the book. 
Goudy’s types have all been drawn and 
cast closely fitted. In designing Lanston, he 
used a device to achieve that end which he 
believes had been forgotten since 1500: 
The serifs at the foot of each stem-line 
were drawn, not at right angles to the stem, 
as they generally are, but sloped a few de- 
grees away from the right angle, and the 
lower-left serifs drawn shorter than those 
on the right. Thus, even when the type 
body is cast and trimmed flush to the lim- 
its of the face, the serifs of adjoining let- 





ters do not touch, and the letters can be 
brought closer together than would be pos- 
sible with the same serifs on a true hori- 
zontal plane formerly used. 

The success of the Kennerley type in the 
United States was such that in 1913 he sold 
the English and world rights to the Caslon 
Foundry in London; and in the succeeding 
year he sold to the same foundry five more 
designs in a five-minute interview. 

When American Type Founders Com- 
pany learned that Goudy had been selling 
designs to the Caslons, Mr. Nelson, then 
president of the American concern, asked 
him to submit his designs to it also. Dur- 
ing 1915 and 1916 Goudy received a re- 
tainer from the company in return for the 
exclusive rights to some of his new de- 
signs, and in this time he produced for 
the firm some six alphabets, of which only 
Goudy Old Style and its italic were cut. 

The Goudy Old Style (not to be con- 
fused with Lanston, which originally bore 
that name) was suggested by a few letters 
in a painting by Holbein, and was a happy 
blend of French suavity and Italian full- 
ness, marred by the foundry practicality of 
shortened descenders ; it was supplemented 
by a whole family of ‘Goudy’ types, with 
the design of which he is often incorrectly 
accredited. Most of these heavier, related 
faces derive from an enlargement of the 
original designer’s small capitals. The italic 
has the same basic characteristics that are 
found in several of Goudy’s italics ; that is, 
it is not sharply sloped, it is comparatively 
wide, and it avoids any angularity. 

Goudy received a fee for the drawing 
of the Goudy Old Style and italic, in ad- 
dition to his retainer, but the sale of this 
tremendously popular face never brought 
him any royalties. On account of feeling 
that it should and because of the foundry’s 
disinclination to allow him to study closely 
its technique of matrix-engraving, Goudy 
says he became dissatisfied with the ar- 
rangement he had with the firm. 

The American Type Founders Company, 
however, continued to cast the type for the 
Village Letter Foundery, a work that was 
begun for Goudy in 1915. He was by this 
time no longer dependent on the retainer 
which had been paid him, for the business 
of the Village Letter Foundery, which had, 
of course, not been interrupted, brought 
him a comfortable income annually. His 
new home in Forest Hills Gardens was also 
his foundry office, studio, and shop, where 
he carried through occasional printing jobs 
and frequent other commissions. 

The next four pages compose a reproduction 
of a keepsake produced by Mitchell Kennerley 
and printed by the late William Edwin Rudge 
to commemorate Goudy’s visit to Vassar. 

(To be continued in March) 

Next month we learn more about the devel- 

opment of the Village Type Foundery. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1934 






































A VILLAGE PRESS COLLECTION IS GIVEN TO VASSAR 


It was a pleasant day at Vassar, and my first visit 
there. The weather was gorgeous and the rather old- 
fashioned buildings and grounds—how spacious the 
campus is!—were at their best. Then the sight of 
1,200 girls (count them) mostly in sports clothes, with 
bare legs and socks, and absolutely free of lipstick, 
rouge, shaped eyebrows, and other “improvements” 
was a distinct novelty. I had forgotten what the 
natural girl looked like. 

The occasion was the opening of an exhibition in the 
church-like library, built in the style of the 90's, being 
the first display of an almost complete collection of the 
work of The Village Press, given to Vassar College by 
Mr. Mitchell Kennerley. The date, April 20, 1932. 
It was a model exhibition, by the way, in that it was 
not tiring. Most exhibitions and museums are. 
I know a lady who says that as soon as she catches 
sight of the great flight of stone steps she has to climb 
to get into the Metropolitan Museum, she collapses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Goudy, the master typographer and the 
mistress typographer, arrived about half past three. 
Mrs. Goudy gave one look about her, and remarked 
that Mr. Goudy might be so distracted by the flood of 
femininity that he would not be able to give his talk. 
However, he pulled himself together and was as enter- 
taining, and instructive, as usual. He spoke pleasantly 
and informally in a cheerful, scholastic room in the 
library building, with the afternoon sun glowing 
through the big windows on the group of earnest girls 
who came in to hear him; instead of playing tennis in 
the same sun or shooting arrows with big bows at 
gayly colored targets, for archery still flourishes at 
Vassar. They also laughed at his jokes, expurgated. 
But here is a transcript, written from memory, of the 
informal talk itself—minus the jokes: 


‘There is a story of a surgeon who, upon being com-’ 


plimented upon the speed with which he had per- 


formed an operation for cataract, remarked that he 
‘had spoiled a bushel of eyes’ in acquiring it. 

‘The Village Press books are the eyes that the Goudys 
have operated on—there are some of the earlier books 
which we think we could improve, if done again. 

‘I should also say that we could not afford to be real 
publishers, to pay authors for their part of the work, 
so we had to use for literary material what was ‘get- 
table’ at the moment, such as ‘The Hollow Land’ of 
William Morris, Lamb’s ‘Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig,’ Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,’ Caxton’s “Lyf of 
Seynt Kenelme’ and Browning’s ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra.’ 
‘The beginning of The Village Press was something 
like this: While I was working as a designer in Chi- 
cago, doing covers, initials, et cetera, for publishers, a 
young man turned up from a town in the state of 
Washington which was outlandishly named Snoho- 
mish. He was a student at the Art Institute and 
thought he wanted to share my studio, to work at . 
lettering and design ‘under Goudy.’ He had done 
some printing in—oh well!—the town he came from, 
and he suggested that we start a private press. Those 
were the days when, as a wit of the time said, a young 
man would start a press instead of keeping a dog. 
‘About that time the advertising manager of Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., the clothing manufacturers of Chicago, 
commissioned me to design a type for their exclusive 
use in their advertisements. I made the drawings. 
They were submitted and approved by the advertis- 
ing manager, but the firm balked at the expense of 
cutting the matrices. Finally the drawings were re- 
turned, after the firm had paid me a nominal sum for 
my trouble. This later became the Village type. 
“TI now had on hand all the drawings for a new face of 
type; the only trouble was how were we going to get 
the matrices cut, as we were not capitalized for more 
than a million dollars. Will Ransom (the young man 
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AN ESSAY BY WILLIAM MORRIS & EMERY 

WALKER. FROM «ARTS & CRAFTS ESSAYS 

BY MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION SOCIETY” 


PARK RIDGE 
THE VILLAGE PRESS 
M:CM ‘III 


ied 


Title page of the first book done at The Village Press. The 
word “Printing” and the ornament were engraved on wood 
by Will Ransom, who also set the type. Chicago, 1903. 
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Cie Hollow Land 


We find in ancient story wonders many told, 

Of heroes in great glory, with spirit free and bold; 
Of joyances and high-tides, of weeping and of woe, 
Of noble recken striving,mote ye now wondersknow. 


Niebelungen Lied (See Carlyle’s Miscellanies). 


CHAPTER I—STRUGGLING IN THE WORLD 
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| —the Hollow Land—for 
there I saw my love first. 


Wie ZA x ®I wish to tell you how I 

} | found it first of all; but I am 
it of ¢) old, my memory fails me- 

es Nia) See Z you must wait and let me 
think ifI perchancecan tell you howit happened.@Yea. 
in my ears is a confused noise of trumpet-blasts singing 


over desolate moors, in my ears and eyes a clashing and 
clanging of horse-hoofs, a ringing and glittering of steel; 
b 
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This book, with two previous ones, was exhibited at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904. The three books 
received a bronze medal. Printed at Hingham in 1904. 
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Third book. Goudy says, “Border and initial represent 
character of my work in 1903. Wonderful?” Chicago. 
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<4, He is my refuge and 
2) my fortress: 

Sy My God; in him will 
& £] trust. 
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“This looked so little that we did not bind any copies. 
But we had so many requests that we finally did so. 
It went out of print quickly at one dollar.” 























from Snohomish) had $300. It became the nucleus 
for the enterprise. I had in the village of Park Ridge, 
a suburb of Chicago, in which we lived, a barn witha 
carriage room. In this room The Village Press was 
born—I had almost said, still-born. 

“Our first book was William Morris’ essay on ‘Print- 
ing’ (1903), a result of my admiration for Morris. 
Ransom did the composition in our new type and 
after my layout. Both of us contributed the sweat of 
our brows to presswork; Mrs. Goudy did the binding. 
‘The second ‘publication’ was “The Blessed Damozel’ 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A friend wanted me to do 
a Christmas book for him so I suggested that we print 
this. We printed about 110 copies, giving him fifty 
copies and trying to sell the rest. 

“The Lamb ‘Roast Pig’ was our third venture; we 
actually had sold the other two books without much 
trouble. The Village Press was now our property, as 
I had bought Ransom’s interest shortly after the 
Morris essay had been printed. Mrs. Goudy, who 
I may say is a born craftsman, took over the composi- 
tion and set the ‘Blessed Damozel’ all by herself. She 
helped, too, with the presswork; and printed in a red 
initial one day while I was in Chicago, trying to earn 
enough money to buy paper and ink to finish the book. 
“Before long, in 1904, we moved to Hingham, Mass., 
where we printed and published Morris’ “The Hollow 


Land,’ the Ninety-First Psalm, Caxton’s ‘Lyf of Seynt 
Kenelme,’ Browning’s ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ and Kipling’s 
‘Gypsy Trail,’ which we did for Alfred Bartlett, the 
Boston publisher. We also printed a book of poems 
for John D. Long, and four poems by James Russell 
Lowell—their first appearance in book form—for 
P. K. Foley, the Boston antiquariat. 

‘In 1906 we moved to New York and there, on the 
night of January 10, 1908, The Village Press was 
completely burnt out in the destruction by fire of the 
building on Fourth Avenue, at Nineteenth Street, in 
which we had located. We lost everything. 

“I then dropped printing as a business—and a plea- 
sure—and devoted myself to the designing of type 
faces. This was the end of the active operations of 
The Village Press, but the name is retained and we do 
occasional books, or composition for others.” 

The founder of The Village Press then spoke on the 
designing of types. He described his methods, out- 
lined the ideas which have been his inspiration, and 
showed some of his drawings and patterns; also mat- 
rices, proofs, and actual types. Questions, and intel- 
ligent questions, were asked by the girls. They were 
answered, then Mr. and Mrs. Goudy went back to 
their ravine, and waterfall, and the old mill packed 
with complicated type-casting machinery at Marl- 
borough-on-the-Hudson. J. M. Bow es 





RING ME FLESH, AND 
BRING ME WINE, 
BRING ME PINE-LOGS 
HITHER. 
THOU ANDI WILL SEE 
HIM DINE 
WHEN WE BEAR THEM 
THITHER.” 
PAGE AND MONARCH, 
FORTH THEY WENT, 
FORTH THEY WENT 
TOGETHER; 
THROUGH THE RUDE 
WINDS LOUD LAMENT 
ANDTHE BITTER WEATHER 
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From “Good King Wenceslas,” with an introduction by 
William Morris, illustrations by Arthur Gaskin, and with 
title and border by W. A. Dwiggins. ““Note the Chelten- 
ham B initial!” Goudy comments. Done in Chicago, 1904. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
OUR Royal Highness: 
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““Massachusetts—an Address by Charles William 
Eliot,” 1905. “Extremely rare; I had to pay five times 
the original price for a copy for the Harvard Library.” 




















Allover pattern designed by Goudy for 
the cover paper of “St. Kenelme.” The 
sheets were printed by hand. It was pro- 
duced in the shop at Hingham during 1905. 


THE PRINCESS OF THE TOWER 
THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 
AND TO THE WINGED VICTORY 


BY 
BLISS CARMAN 


tes 
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New York 
THE VILLAGE PRESS 
Privately printed 
tg06 


Sixty-two copies were printed, four on vellum. 
Fifty were sold, the rest destroyed by the fire 
which wrecked Goudy’s shop in New York City. 


conspired his deth. Sor GT anon as 
she said to hym, that be God wold the 
had prompsed to Quen: kyng atwoke, 
rede to slee the, and tha &sapdtothys 
Signefpeth that be smpth- askaberd that 


eth doun the tree that he laboured in bapn, ffor 
stode by thy beddes spe. God twpl not that J dpe 
And the byrd that thou in thys place. But take 
sawest flee bp to heuen thps smalle rodde, and 
signefpeth thy soule that there as thou shalt sette 


angellps shal bere vp to 
heuen after thy martip- 
dom. And anon after thys 
Askaberde desired the 
kpng that he shold goo 
and-disporte hym bp the 
twodes side named Clent, 
& as he walkid the kyng 
was al heup & lepd hym 
Doun to slepe, and thenne 
this fals traptour pur- 
posed to haue slayn the 
kpng, and began to make 
the ppt to burp hym in. 


it in the erthe, ther shal 
3 be martred. & thenne 
thep went forth to gpdre 
Agood wap thens, tpl thep 
cam to an batwthorn, and 
there he prght the rodde 
in therthe, and forthwith 
incontpnent it bare grene 
leups, & sodenlp it wexe 
toa grete asshe tree, the 
whiche stondeth there pet 
bnto thys dap, & is called 
Kenelms asshe, & there 
this Askaberd smote of 
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“The Lyf of St. Kenelme,” the first book printed in 
other than Village type. Mrs. Goudy says that after 
setting this, she has never since known how to spell. 


Puviuis! why fhould we delay 
Pleafures {horter than the day? 
Could we (which we never can!) 
Stretch our lives beyond their {pan ; 
Beauty like a fhadow flies, 

And our youth before us dies. 

Or would youth, and beauty, flay, 
Love hath wings, and will away. 
Love hath fwifter wings than time: 
Change in love to Heav'n does climb ; 
Gods, that never change their flate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. 
Puyvttis! so this truth we owe 

All the love betwixt us two: 

Let not you and [ enquire, 

What has been our paft defire: 

On what fhepherds you have fmil'd, 


[9] 


“Songs and Verses,” by Edmund Waller. First 
book printed after fire. No copies sold. A number 
given away. Never bound. New York, 1911. 
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MACHINE 
( \OMPOSITION 


What is your problem? Queries are answered by 
mail when a stamped return envelope is enclosed 





By E. M. KEATING 


Butted Slugs Do Not Align Right 

In a recent forty-two-em butted-slug job, I 
found, on close examination, the lines of capitals 
where joined on two slugs showed a slight va- 
riation in alignment at the foot of the characters. 
It was not noticeable at all on the small letters, 
except where two small m’s or n’s butt together. 
The proofreader had a talk with the machinist 
and apparently something was done, as the cor- 
rections did not show the defect. I am sending 
two of the corrections and part of a proof so 
that you can examine the old lines. I would like 
to have you tell me what was wrong. 

The slugs, fortunately, had capitals on 
the butted joint. The fault was due to the 
mold-keeper. Evidentiy it was taken off the 
mold and, when again applied, the left end 
was not pressed fully up against the body 
of the mold. When the elevator lifted the 
matrix line for vertical alignment, the left 
end of the line was tight against the align- 
ment rib of the keeper, but the lugs of the 
right end of the line were not so tight, so, 
when the right end of one slug butted the 
left end of the adjoining slug, cap char- 
acters would show a slight irregularity of 
alignment at a point where the square-bot- 
tomed characters adjoined. As a proof of 
this, there was one line cast in auxiliary po- 
sition, in which the italic caps showed the 
proper alignment where square-bottomed 
characters adjoin one another. All of the 
above trouble may be avoided if operators 
will remove the mold without touching the 
two mold-keeper screws. 


His Way of Hand Spacing Is Wrong 

An experienced operator tells me that I hand- 
space my lines wrong, but I cannot see it his 
way. I have always opened the assembler gate to 
remove the thin spaces, which I take out with 
the right hand. The spaces are placed in the left 
hand, and from there picked up and deposited in 
the proper place on the left side of the space- 
band with the thumb and finger of the right 
hand, then the gate is closed, and the elevator is 
raised. What is wrong with that method? 

No doubt from long practice you find it 
easy to space that way, just as the one-fin- 
gered operator sets a big string, but think 
of the loss of energy in doing so. Suppose 
you are setting eight-point on a thirteen-em 
slug, perhaps you hand- or letter-space one 
line in ten. Figure out how many times 
you open and close the assembling elevator 


gate unnecessarily ; then note the unneces- 
sary handling of the thin spaces with the 
fingers of two hands. 

Try it this way: Pick up the thin spaces 
with the index finger and thumb of your 
left hand, singly at first and after a while 
two or three at once; then deposit the thin 
space on the right side of the spaceband— 
not the left. Do not open the gate. At first 
just try that with pi lines, and do it slowly 
until you become acquainted with the tech- 
nique of the operation. 

In a short time you will be able to hand- 
space a line much faster and with little lost 
motion. You will not be found spacing the 
lines with two hands once you become ac- 
quainted with the left-hand method. 


Elevator-Link Spring Needs Tension 


Recently I found that, in casting some run- 
ning heads in six-point small caps on a thirty-em 
slug, the characters did not align very good. I 
could not get good results and as there were but 
about twelve lines I sent the mats to a friend, 
who returned slugs with every character align- 





Praises Hummel Series 


SHOULD LIKE the address of J. 

O. P. Hummel, author of the six 
articles finished in the November is- 
sue, on standard costs applied to the 
printing industry. 

For a long time I had advocated 
(without success) that method where 
I was then employed. It is encourag- 
ing to see a magazine like yours giv- 
ing so much space to those articles, 
as well as to see Hummel say in cer- 
tain terms that printers will have to 
come to that method of accounting 
in their cost procedure inevitably. 

I get a little fun out of the phrase- 
ology of the code language relating 
to cost work. If I see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, cost is going to 
mean something more than a built- 
up asking price, more or less impos- 
sible to get in the face of even “fair 
competition.” —R. G. BAUCH, 4c- 
countant, Melrose Park, Illinois. 





ing properly. I thought that some of the mats 
were not going to align because of some defect 
or other, and it surprised me to have them so 
good. I have the lines still standing, and am go- 
ing to try it again to see what may be wrong 
with the machine. Can you suggest anything I 
might do to improve the alignment ? 


Remove the first-elevator lever link and 
take out the spring. Measure its length; 
stretch it about a quarter of an inch. This 
will induce more force in the vertical align- 
ment of the matrices. The slug you sent 
shows that you used but four spacebands. 
Try using four additional spacebands, two 
on each side of the words, in the quads. 
This will give effective justification and 
will permit the vertical alignment to take 
place. (A later report states that relief was 
effected when this was done.) 


Small Letters Align Badly 

A publisher submits several clippings 
from his paper showing the alignment of 
small letters in both the roman and in the 
bold faces. Wants to know why it occurs 
with the roman characters shown below 
the regular position and the bold-face char- 
acters showing a trifle above the adjoining 
letters in the same line. 

Select the characters which do not align 
with their neighbors, cast some slugs with 
these characters assembled together in the 
normal as well as in the auxiliary position. 
You can then remove the defective ones. 
You will find that the underside of the 
lower front lugs is worn or sheared off. If 
in each instance the matrix shows a shear 
cut instead of wear, it would be a good 
plan to examine the lugs of other matrices 
and remove the damaged ones. Warning 
should be given to the operator against 
tight lines. If only evidence of wear is 
present, you should have the matrix buffer 
in the front side of assembling elevator 
looked after without delay. 


Blowing Fuses on Electric Pot 


“IT had an interesting experience with an elec- 
tric pot just recently, which taught me a lesson. 
The lower throat-heating element went ‘dead,’ 
and I took it out and replaced it with a new 
one. I got everything together, tested the wires, 
and hooked them up. In making final check-up 
test, I found that two wires would blow fuses 
each time I contacted them with the test-lamp 
wires. I took off the four wires from ‘lead-in’ to 
pot-heater terminals and found them all right. 

“Then I tested the four wires to pot heaters 
and found that two would always blow a fuse. 
I removed the pot cover, and found that one of 
the wires, just at the point it crossed the edge 
of the pot jacket, had a bare spot. I wrapped it 
with a few turns of friction tape, and that ended 
the trouble. 

“I can see now why the printed instructions 
attached to a new part stated: ‘Be sure there are 
no grounds before attaching this part.’ I had 
carelessly neglected to examine the asbestos-cov- 
ered wires that led to the pot heaters.” 
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Asks Best Way to Clean Matrices 

Will you please advise me the best way to 
ciean linotype mats? Is there any solution of any 
kind that can be used for this purpose? The old 
hand-rubbing method advocated is not only slow 
but quite tiresome. 

As a general rule, matrices do not re- 
quire cleaning all over, hence the use of a 
liquid for cleaning by immersion is not de- 
sirable. This method is detrimental if acid, 
such as chromic, is used, for even if a weak 
solution is employed, it bites the surface of 
the metal, and this in itself would be most 
harmful to the inside and outside surface 
of the delicate walls adjoining the char- 
acter on one edge. 

The use of gasoline as a cleaner has the 
bad effect of removing the small deposit 
of graphite which forms on the outside of 
the sidewalls of each character, often the 
walls show signs of being burned out or 
otherwise diminished, hence it is advisable 
not to wash in gasoline. The safe way to 
clean matrices is to remove the dirt which 
adheres to the edges of the lugs, and which 
apparently is a condition which cannot be 
obviated in any way, since dust and grime 
will settle or form in the magazine chan- 
nels where these lugs have contact during 
the passage of the matrices. 

We have found but little objection to 
the time-honored method of stacking ma- 
trices edgewise on a news galley and rub- 
bing these edges with the ordinary, white, 
ink eraser. This rubber eraser appears to 
have just enough of the mild abrasive in 
its makeup to put a polish on the matrix 
lugs, as well as to remove the attached dirt. 
After the lugs have been polished, and the 
index edge also, the matrices are brushed 
off, using the bristle of magazine brush. 

A bellows comes in handy to take off 
the loose particles of rubber from the ma- 
trices and galley. Place a clean galley on 
top of the matrices and turn them over. 
Repeat operation of cleaning on the casting 
edge of the matrices, but being careful to 
avoid pressing the rubber down into the 
casting seat. When edges: of lugs are pol- 
ished, use bristles of magazine brush to re- 
move particles of adhering rubber and then 
blow off dust with a bellows. 

If the magazine has been cleaned free of 
dust, and of the particles of gummy mate- 
rial by using wood alcohol or naphtha on 
the brush, the magazine grooves will then 
be in the proper condition to receive the 
cleaned matrices. The places which still re- 
quire cleaning are as follows: The thread 
of the distributor screws should be cleaned 
by using gasoline or naphtha on the bris- 
tles of a brush. No oil or dirt should be on 
the faces of these screws, as the edge of 
lug of each matrix has contact therewith. 
While the magazine is off, use bristles of a 
brush saturated with gasoline to clean the 
grooves of the escapement. If assembler 
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Hell-Box 


Harry 
Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


or 





If printers manufacture /ottery tickets 
illegally, they take a chance. 

The nudism craze is nothing new— 
type families have been displaying their 
figures for years. 

Many a struggling printer who bought 
his plant on notes has had to sell it for a 
song in the last few years. 

When a newspaper editor is a crabbed 
old bear, naturally his children will be- 
come cxb reporters. 

Plates must be type high in order to 
produce high-type work. 

Advertising copy printed on uncoated 
stock may be dz/l, but run on a blotter, 
it's bound to be absorbing. 

Of course, all the halftones for custom- 
tailoring illustrations should be made-to- 
measure printing plates. 

When a pressman ran the wrong shade 
on a green-ink job, the air around the 
foreman’s desk became $d/ue. 

Some advice to printers on the verge 
of bankruptcy: The slight difference be- 
tween action and auction is U. 


In ancient Rome, the Marathon 
Gave citizens a thrill. 

Today, when printers see Long Runs, 
They get a real kick, still. 





plate is dirty, where the lugs of matrices 
rub the moment they leave the magazine, 
this surface may be wiped off between the 
guides by using a gasoline-wet cloth on a 
reglet, this will remove dust from a locality 
which is so often ignored when cleaning 
a line-casting machine. 


Matrix Lift Appears to Stop 


On the machine I have been working on for 
the last week, the matrix lifter stops working 
just as soon as the last matrix is out of the box. 
It begins again when a new line comes in. What 
can I do to keep the lifter going all the time, as 
on the machine I have worked on before? 

It is working all right the way you have 
described it ; leave it alone. When you have 
a few minutes of spare time, send in a few 
pi lines, bring a lamp into position so you 
can watch its behavior. You will note that 
when the box is empty, the notch on the 
rear edge of the lift fits over the projec- 
tion attached near the lower edge of the 
box back plate. With the point of a lead 
pencil, push the lift off the projection and 
you will then see why the lift starts work- 
ing when a new line enters the box. 








Oiled Assembling Elevator Gibs 


I found trouble with the assembling elevator. 
It would go up with some pressure on handle, 
but it would not come down fully to normal by 
its own weight. I oiled the right and left gibs 
without results. What is next? 

You should not have oiled the places 
mentioned. Use gasoline squirt can and re- 
move all oil, then examine the back detain- 
ing plate screw; it frequently works loose 
and binds on the assembler plate, just as 
you have described. No doubt you will find 
it the interfering part. Keep the parts free 
from oil for best operation. 


How to Replace Broken Cam 


On account of the cracking and subsequent 
breaking of part of cam number ten I must ap- 
ply a new one to my machine. I will have the 
cam in a day or two. Please hurry the answer 
as to how I should proceed with the replace- 
ment as soon as it arrives. 

You have the choice of two methods— 
one is to remove the entire assembly (this 
procedure is given in every detail in ‘The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,” page 217). 
The other plan is to remove the motor, 
driving shaft, clutch arm, and pulley. The 
right-hand cam shaft bracket and a few of 
the other interfering parts remain, and then 
the cam may be drawn from the right end 
of the cam shaft. 


Changed to Extra-Thin Spacebands 


We changed to thin spacebands, having had 
the medium size. I changed the center bar in the 
spaceband box to conform to the thinner lugs on 
the spacebands. Experienced considerable trouble 
with the catching of the pawls on under side of 
the second spaceband, finally I tried reducing the 
“bite” of both pawls and this gave relief. Was 
there anything else I should have done? 

If the box carried the medium space- 
bands for a considerable period of time, it 
is quite possible the vertical face of the 
hooks on the top rails were a little worn, 
therefore your pawls required a reduction 
of the “bite.” Had the change been made 
to the “jumbo” size, it would only have 
been necessary to alter the center bar for 
the thicker lugs. This would take care of 
any adjustment necessary. 


Locking Stud Is Found to Be Loose 


When oiling the locking-stud block on a new 
machine, I found one quite loose. I am not sure 
that maybe it ought to be. I cannot see any way 
to make it tight again. What will I do if it con- 
tinues that way? 

If it is the left-stud block on vise frame, 
you have nothing to fear. Its looseness is 
only lateral. This allows for any variation 
in the disk when using water. Examine it 
closely and you will observe there is no up 
or down movement possible. Always keep 
the studs and blocks well oiled. 
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Offers Ideas for Printing Teachers 


Few books are written primarily for use 
by teachers of printing. One such just pub- 
lished is ‘Printing, a Craft for Schools,” 
by H. E. V. Gillham. Although written 
for English schools, where printing educa- 
tion is not as common as in this country, 
the book contains much useful information 
for all printing teachers. 

In addition to a number of color plates 
showing linoleum-block printing, the con- 
tents include: Pattern printing, linoleum 
cuts, woodcuts and wood engraving, let- 
tering, letterpress printing, school presses 
and other apparatus, process in the letter- 
press printing, illustration, some uses of 
the school press, producing school maga- 
zines, printing and art education, glossary. 

As a handbook and source of sugges- 
tions, the book should be of value in pri- 
mary schools and many of the high schools. 
“Printing, a Craft for Schools” contains 
126 pages, 614 by 93% inches, bound in 
buckram. It may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER'S book department for 
$2.35 postpaid. 


Book Debunks Fiction Writing 


The land is full of potential authors of 
the “Great American Novel” or the mas- 
terpiece of all short-story writing. It may 
be said that everyone who has ever smelled 
printer’s ink is afflicted with the urge to 
put words on paper. 

Few of such stories are ever completed. 
Once started, the author discovers his em- 
barrassing lack of knowledge on how to 
proceed. “Trial and Error,’ by Jack Wood- 
ford, concerns itself with the needs and 
problems of this class. It starts bluntly, 
and the process of debunking fiction writ- 
ing is carried through to the last page. The 
author knows his subject, having six books 
and innumerable stories and miscellaneous 
matter to his published credit. 

The book seeks to be a “cure or kill” 
dose. Either the reader will be given a long 
boost toward seeing his work in publica- 
tion or be rid of the urge to write. 

Even the twenty-six chapter titles are all 
pungent. Woodford uses: Cold plunge; 
revision, taboo; on ideas; the short story; 
style; temperament; masquerade . . . the 
sex element in writing; treatment stories ; 
notion stories; character stories; “follow 
through”’ stories; theme stories; newspa- 
per and magazine features; agents; book 
publishers; editors; plausibility; vocab- 


ulary ; amanuenses ; clinical arcana: liquor, 
women, and the writer; excuria: poetry 
and other perversions; warm plunge: the 
novel; splashing around: the novel—II; 
purl one, drop one; finale: completing the 
novel. The style is as breezy. 

“Trial and Error’ contains 298 pages, 
SY, by 8 inches, clothbound. It may be or- 
dered from THE INLAND PRINTER’S book 
department for $3.00 postpaid. 


Reduce “Golden Book’ Price 


A new edition of ‘“The Golden Book,” 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie, has been issued 
by the publisher. The old edition, which 
sold for $4.00 a copy, is out of print. The 
new one will sell for $1.00, plus postage. 

The chapters include: Of the making of 
books ; ancient forms of writing; origin of 
the alphabet ; paper and its forbears ; books 
in manuscript; printing in the Far East; 
woodcuts and block books; the stage set- 
ting for typography ; invention of printing ; 
the development of typography; Venetian 
masters ; early illustrated books; first book 
in English; study of the incunabula; sub- 
jects of the incunabula; the golden age of 
typography ; Plantin of Antwerp; the mas- 
ter of roman type design ; the French eigh- 
teenth century; writing master’s disciples ; 
in the track of Columbus; the press comes 
to Massachusetts; the precocious appren- 
tice; printer, historian, educator; a typo- 
graphical messiah ; bookmaking processes ; 
on type design; the title page; the book 
illustration ; decoration of books ; the art of 
bookbinding ; private presses ; modern fine 
printing ; toward the golden book. 

“The Golden Book”’ contains 406 pages, 
illustrated and planographed. It may be or- 
dered through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for $1.20 postpaid. 


Helpful Handbook for Editors 


Another useful addition to the library 
of the publisher, newspaper editor, and re- 
porter who covers courts, public buildings, 
and police stations is ““The Right and Priv- 
ileges of the Press,” by Professor Frederick 
S. Siebert, University of Illinois, and mem- 
ber of the Illinois Bar. 

The book is in the form of a case book, 
taking up various problems arising in the 
handling of news and other editorial mat- 
ter, giving illustrations, citing rulings, with 
footnotes as a further guide. 

Starting with ‘Freedom of the Press,” 
the book moves to part 1, “The Right to 


Gather the News.” Under this heading are: 
Right to gather news from the Government 
records ; to report court proceedings ; to re- 
port legislative and administrative proceed- 
ings; to gather news from written or from 
printed sources. Part 2, “Right to Publish 
the News,”’ includes: Defamatory stories ; 
the stories injuring professional or business 
standing ; privilege in news from judicial, 
legislative, and other official sources; ob- 
scene, immoral, and blasphemous publica- 
tions. Part 3, “Right to Comment on the 
News,” includes: Comments on the Govy- 
ernment; on courts and judicial officers; 
on public officers and candidates for pub- 
lic office; on persons or projects seeking 
public approval. A table of cases and in- 
dex to matters in the book fs included. 

“The Right and Privileges of the Press’’ 
contains 429 pages, 5 by 8 inches. Case- 
bound in fabrikoid. It may be purchased 
through THE INLAND PRINTER’S book de- 
partment for $3.25 postpaid. 


Reduce Price of Typography Book 


“Introduction to Typography,” written 
by Philip Van Doren Stern, has been re- 
duced in price by the publisher. The book 
includes chapters on: The type itself; set- 
ting type by hand; setting type by ma- 
chine; type faces, a presentation ; selecting 
and combining types; ornaments, borders, 
and initials; type arrangement; the typo- 
graphic styles; preparing copy for printer ; 
proofs and proofreading ; magazine typog- 
raphy ; designing printed forms; advertis- 
ing typography ; making type layouts ; book 
typography. The “Introduction to Typog- 
raphy,’ formerly $4.00, may now be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department for $2.65 postpaid. 


British Yearbook Is Published 


The 1934 “Master Printers Annual and 
Typographical Yearbook” for England has 
been received. Its 593 pages include the 
addresses of all members of the various al- 
liances in the industry in Great Britain, and 
a directory of the other associations. 

The volume also contains full informa- 
tion on rise and fall of wages, indenture 
forms, agreements, standard conditions, of 
pensions, printers’ law, education, and also 
much miscellaneous information. A “who's 
who” among British printers is included. 

The volume is at once a very excellent 
source of information regarding the indus- 
try in England and a mailing list of lead- 
ing master printers, Page size is 51/, by 8, 
inches. Three silk tapes for use as book- 
marks are sewed in the upper edge of the 
backbone. It is clothbound, gold stamped. 

The “Master Printers Annual and Typo- 
graphical Yearbook” for 1934 may be or- 
dered from THE INLAND PRINTER’S book 
department for $6.75 postpaid. 
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The PRESSROOM 








Black Ink That Dries on Metallic Paper 


I have trouble printing black ink on gold pa- 
per so that it will dry promptly. I am obliged to 
mix job-, bond-, and halftone black and japan 
drier. When I run what seems sufficient color, 
the ink won't dry for several days. How long 
should it require to dry? Is japan drier correct? 

For the regular metallic coated paper, 
the special, quick, hard-drying dull half- 
tone black used to print on dull-coated pa- 
per and cardboard, so the printed sheets 
may go through the cutter and folding ma- 
chines in twelve hours, is satisfactory. It 
runs straight from the can without addi- 
tion of drier or other ink. For drying over- 
night, the pressroom should be at seventy 
degrees temperature. 


Printing Halftone on Rough Stock 

I am enclosing a Christmas folder that I ran 
off on a job press. Halftone is one-hundred- 
screen. Will you kindly give your opinion on 
the job? We want future guidance. 

When printing a halftone on a bristol 
board, it is hélpful to use a board with 
smoother finish and black (in preference 
to colored) ink. It is also helpful to use a 
cut-out to relieve the impression on the 
edges. An impression is pulled on heavy 
coated paper. Next, from this proof, the 
edges are then cut the depth of a two-point 
lead’s thickness with a bevel outward. This 
cut-out is pasted in register on sheet next 
to tympan after overlaying is completed. 


Seeks Adhesive for Pine Needles 


We had a special kind of Christmas card to 
print, on which evergreen needles like the en- 
closed had to be glued. We would like to know 
the best glue to use. We have tried Le Page’s 
liquid glue, but it does not seem strong enough. 

Le Page’s is considered to be the best of 
glues, but a stronger adhesive still is Le 
Page’s liquid heatless solder, sold by auto 
supply- and hardware stores. 


Plates Fill Up on Dull-Coated Paper 


Enclosed is a sample of a job we do every 
other month. Outside of running it on a small 
press, conditions are perfect. This is run on a 
cylinder job press at about 3,000 impressions an 
hour. The rollers are in fine condition and al- 
ways checked for setting before running the job. 
Halftones are ordered etched deep for this job. 
Every time a cut with solids and semi-solids is 
run, I have trouble with filling up. Makeready 
is thorough, as sample shows. Would a chalk 
overlay help? I maintain jobs like this are best 
run on a large cylinder press with better dis- 
tribution. Would using enamel coated make this 
job easier to run on the smaller press? 
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Questions on pressroom problems 

are solicited, and will be answered 

by mail if a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 











It is common practice to stop occasion- 
ally to wash the plates when printing on 
dull coated paper. This trouble is kept at 
the minimum by using just the right ink 
for the paper and press. The chalk overlay 
is helpful, as it enables you to use less ink 
to cover. Filling is less troublesome on an 
enamel coated. This job is well within the 
inking capacity of your press, once you 
get the proper ink. 


Wants Facts on Small Presses 


Where can one find descriptive material on 
the smaller newspaper and magazine presses that 
print from the roll, especially the smaller stereo- 
type-printing presses? 

No manual is available, but the press 
erector will enlighten the pressman as to 
the important fundamental points of op- 
eration different from the methods used on 
the presses he had previously operated. 


Information Needed on Autopress 


I have recently purchased a second-hand Auto- 
press, with friction feeder. As the press was 
shipped almost completely dismantled into its 
smallest pieces, the work of reassembling it is 
proving very difficult. We understand that this 
press is no longer built. Can you help us to ob- 
tain blue prints, list of parts, or a instruction 
book? Or where can we get them? 


Can any reader furnish this data? 


Rag-Content Bonds Need Heavy Inks 

Will you explain the cause of poor ink dis- 
tribution or poor impression on attached job? 

The ink, the gray composed of mixing 
white and black, is not suited to the rag- 
content bond. Instead, add a little heavy 
(stiff) bond black to heavy cover white. 
Use hard packing, either celluloid or press- 
board, next to tympan. 


Various Methods of Die Cutting 


We have a job of die cutting which will run 
into a rather large quantity. It is a small, semi- 
circular design, which will cut thirty-six out of 
a seventeen by twenty-two sheet. It is to be 
printed on sixteen-pound sulphite and will be 
rather close register for die cutting. The die 
press on which this will be cut will take a sheet 
eleven by seventeen, or eighteen up, and the 
quantity of sheets this size may run a million. 

Since we have had little experience in die cut- 
ting paper, we are wondering how long the cut- 
ting rule could be expected to stand up and give 
a clean cut on bond paper, and any other infor- 
mation or suggestions that you could give us 
that will assist us on this order. 


If we understand your problem, you are 
considering die cutting a million sheets or 
more, a sheet at a time. On the press you 
mention, this would require more than one 
hundred eight-hour days, well over three 
months. By using a sheet of saw steel on 
the platen with careful makeready, the best 
steel cutting rules will stand several hun- 
dred thousand impressions. This method, 
while it will answer if quick delivery is 
immaterial, is probably the slowest. The 
next quicker method is to use the same sys- 
tem on a larger press, either the largest 
cutting-and-creasing platen or a cylinder 
press, equipped with steel jacket. And, still 
quicker, the largest cylinder printing press 
may temporarily be converted into a cut- 
ting press by securing a sheet of saw steel 
around the cylinder. The foregoing three 
methods are in frequent use, but the best 
way is to use a die-cutting machine. The 
smallest of these takes a sheet four times 
as large as your eleven by seventeen, or 
seventy-two up. This machine die cuts a 
thousand, or even more, sheets at one cut, 
or seventy-two thousand semi-circles a cut. 
Even a million doesn’t mean much to this 
machine. The dies last much longer as they 
cut through the paper into wood and the 
dies may be sharpened. These die-cutting 
machines are used for innumerable spe- 
cialties, such as dieing out automobile li- 
cense plates, shoe insoles, envelopes, and 
so on. Another method used to advantage 
for certain work is the label press, feeding 
from the roll, which prints in multicolor, 
embosses, and die cuts in one operation. 


Small Gumming Devices and Machines 

What small strip-gumming devices are on the 
market at the present time? 

There is a device operated by hand and 
several small machines for strip gumming 
and label gumming. We are sending you 
names of the makers. 
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Methods of Varnishing Labels 

We notice in the October number of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER that you mention that the latest 
method for varnishing is to spray the sheet with 
spray guns, using either a roller-coating varnish, 
thinned down, or a similar thin varnish. We 
take it from your remarks that the roller-coat- 
ing-cylinder varnishing machines are now con- 
sidered to be out of date? 

We would be greatly obliged if you will an- 
swer the above question through the columns of 
your journal, or preferably by direct communi- 
cation. Furthermore, favor us with the names of 
American manufacturers who cater for the sup- 
ply of spray guns and the necessary varnish. If 
it is possible for you to give us information re- 
garding methods employed and the machinery or 
apparatus used, we shall greatly appreciate it; 
alternately, will you kindly ask the manufactur- 
ers to give us this information? 


While the older cylinder varnishing ma- 
chine is not exactly obsolescent, the spray 
is rapidly displacing it because of its supe- 
rior convenience and economy, especially 
on large jobs and others requiring rapid 
production. The spray guns are placed so 
that the sheet is sprayed on delivery by 


the press or may be placed to spray the 
sheets after a conveying apparatus has car- 
ried the sheets from the press through a 
drying oven, depending on the character 
of the job. 

The spray is also proving very popular 
as an offset preventive. By spraying lacquer 
on the wet sheets, as delivered by the press, 
the very heaviest color forms are printed 
and succeeding colors immediately super- 
posed without offset. 


More Tenacious Adhesive Than Glue 


In the May, 1932, number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER appeared an article, “Mounting Cuts 
On Quads.” In it was recommended a special 
glue for this purpose. Could you give me the 
name of the manufacturer? I have tried to get 
it without success. 

Cannot supply the name in question, but 
you may rest assured there is no better ad- 
hesive for the purpose mentioned than Le 
Page’s liquid, heatless solder, the general 
fixer housewives frequently use. 











‘We need paper-we 
are out of ink-We 
must have new 
rollers and—-—- 














Every time we take 
in a job we have to 
spend our money for 
material. When do 
we eat? 














“In the Days That Wuz”—Food Values 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Methods of Printing on Metal 

Will you please inform me where I can pur- 
chase inks suitable for printing on tin or alu- 
minum, and which does not require any baking 
afterward? I understand that a special metallic 
ink is used for this purpose. I would also like 
the address of a concern making hard-rubber 
plates or whatever is used for printing on tin. 

Is it possible for one to get a fairly good two- 
color job on satin-finish aluminum on a 10 by 
15 platen press, by using the above special inks 
and plates? If so, I will appreciate information 
on running job. I would also like the address of 
a firm from whom I can purchase aluminum- 
and non-rusting-finish tin plates. 

While it is possible to print two-color 
jobs (without too much fine detail) on 
platen presses, the best method of decorat- 
ing tin and aluminum is offset lithography. 

Answering your questions in order: the 
leading inkmakers supply inks for printing 
on metal (commonly called gum printing) 
and these inks will slowly dry on metal 
without baking. Gum printers lacquer the 
metal sheets with baking copal varnish 
after the ink is dry, and stove at 180 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Lacquering and baking 
are necessary to guard the print against fric- 
tion and the elements. We are sending you 
the address of concerns that supply rubber 
printing plates, sheet aluminum, and tin. 


Asks Handbook of the Duplex Press 


I would like to get a book on the care and 
operation of the model A Duplex press or a 
handbook of flat-bed web presses. 

Such a book is not available. If you are 
a cylinder pressman, the press erector will 
explain the fundamental points in the op- 
eration of the Duplex press. The bed bear- 
ers should be type high and the packing 
even with cylinder bearers. A special news 
ink is used on this press. Aside from this, 
you will have to learn operation of the web 
feeding devices and the folder, which the 
erector can quickly explain to you. 


Wants to Stop Rubbing of Gold Ink 


Enclosed are prints of gold ink six months 
old. We had trouble with rubbing off when 
printing this gold ink and, as you may see, it 
still rubs off. Will you let us know the cause 
of the trouble? We have had gold ink which set 
firmly against rubbing off, but in this case we 
were unable to make the ink set right. 

If you will state the trouble and submit 
sample of paper to the inkmaker, giving 
name of press used, he can supply a gold 
ink for this paper prepared so as to dry 
against rubbing off. 


Buys Automatic Envelope Press 


We have purchased a used automatic envel- 
ope press from a concern which used curved 
plates on the press. We are figuring on using 
machine-cast slugs as much as possible, and 
when this is not practicable, hand-set type. Is 
there a method of using type, without danger 
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of pi? We also need a wrench to fit some small 
hollow hexagon nuts used on this press, to ad- 
just the position of the ink rollers on the shafts. 
Can you advise where this can be secured ? 

We are sending you the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturers, who will sup- 
ply turtles for holding non-plate forms, 
wrench, and other accessories. 


Methods of Die Cutting Labels 

We should like to get a device to die cut 
labels after they are printed. We would like 
something with gages so we can jog the work 
and cut several at a time. The local supply 
houses say they can only get a costly machine. 

You may use steel cutting rule and die 
cut the label in the same operation during 
which you print the last color, or you may 
obtain a press, self-feeding from the roll, 
which prints in multicolor, embosses, and 
die cuts in one continuous operation. 


Asks About Silk-Screen Process 

Can you tell us where we may get informa- 
tion on silk-screen process? How it is done? 

The subject has been well covered in 
back issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. One 
inkmaker has issued a booklet on the sub- 
ject. Much silk-screen work is now done 
at fairly good mechanical speed instead of 
by hand as formerly. THe INLAND PRINTER 
can furnish a book on the subject also. 


Wants Formulae for Newspaper Inks 

Have you any books on the manufacture of 
newspaper inks, both black and colored? Or 
can you send formulae? 

There is no reliable book on the manu- 
facture of printing inks. While the mate- 
rials are all bought in the open market, it 
is the compounding, grinding, and so on, 
that count. The better formulae are only 
acquired through years of test under vari- 
ous climatic and mechanical conditions. 
Naturally, these more successful formulae 
are not patented, much less published. In 
the highly specialized printing industry of 
today, it is not advisable for the printer to 
make his own ink. It is not enough even 
to have a good formula, as many, not ex- 
perienced inkmakers, have learned. 


x * 


Favors Kennerley Headings 


I admire the dress of the October INLAND 
PRINTER; Kennerley is my choice of all Goudy 
achievements. Fiftieth anniversary! Don’t guess 
my age, but I have some Bradley-cover copies 
of THE INLAND PRINTER of 1895.—JOHN M. 
Murray, Los Angeles. 


x * 
Likes Quality and Suggestions 


I always enjoy our copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER; first, because of its beautiful tech- 
nique and second, for the many valuable sug- 
gestions it contains.—J. E. BLAINE, Treasurer, 
The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. 
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COSTS OF THERMOGRAPHY 
CAN BE FIGURED SIMPLY 


O FIGURE THE CosT of operating one 
Te those machines on which letterpress 
printing is made to suggest copperplate en- 
graving, by building up the flat impression 
with resinous powders, is often a problem. 

Where machine is run by a press feeder, 
who runs off a few copies on a platen press 
and then feeds these same copies through 
the embossing machine, as is done in most 
cases, the most accurate method is to figure 
a cost of running the embossing machine 
which disregards the wages of the single 
employe, except where the time, although 
part of the cost of operating the embossing 
machine, is not chargeable to any job. 

Time of this kind would be repairs and 
adjustments, not chargeable to any partic- 
ular job, but which nevertheless is a part of 
the cost of operating the machine. The ob- 
ject is to get a rate for the hour of operat- 
ing the machine which includes everything 
but labor chargeable directly to some job. 

Where an embossing machine is run in 
the way mentioned, it is next to impossible 
for an employe to check how much of his 
time should be charged to the press and 
how much to the embossing machine. 

Although in cases of this kind the press 
is not running all of the time the job is 
being gotten out, it is nevertheless in use 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 
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Globe Printing Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
makes use of this as a cover ad in its house-organ 
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on the job, and the job should therefore be 
charged for use of the press from the time 
the presswork was started till the job is off 
the embossing machine, which will be but 
a few minutes after the last impression is 
run on the press. The entire wage of the 
employe who gets out the job, including 
the time that the press is not running be- 
cause the employe is feeding the emboss- 
ing machine, is charged to the press, so 
that the cost of this time, as far as the press 
time is concerned, will be the same as that 
of any other press time. 

In addition to being charged with the 
time of the press, the job is charged with 
the time of the embossing machine for the 
same time, as both machines were in use 
on the job. The hour cost for the emboss- 
ing machine includes no labor cost, that 
already being included in the presswork 
charge. This is fair, for the customer is 
charged only with what he actually gets, 
and that is the use of the press and the 
embossing machine, and the wages of the 
employe who runs them. 

This method also works out correctly if 
embossing machine is one that is attached 
to the press and requires no hand-feeding. 

If the machine must be hand-fed and a 
large job comes in on which two employes 
are put to work, one running the press and 
the other the embossing machine, then the 
time of the employe who runs the emboss- 
ing machine is charged extra, as “Hand- 
work in the Pressroom,” as would be the 
time for slipsheeting. If a bindery girl is 
put to feeding the embossing machine, in 
place of a press feeder, then the feeding is 
“Bindery D work” (girls’ hand work). 

Two other methods in which the cost of 
running embossing machines can be ob- 
tained are based upon the supposition that 
it takes the same length of time to run the 
job through the embossing machine as on 
the press. Neither one is as accurate as the 
method just described. 

One of these is to charge half the wages 
of the employe who alternately runs both 
machines to cost of operating each machine 
and to charge half of the time consumed 
in doing the work to the job as presswork 
and the other half as embossing. Thus, if 
one workman worked four hours alter- 
nately on press and embossing machine to 
get out a job, then two hours of his wages 
would be charged to the press and two to 
embossing machine. This second method 
will give an hour cost for running the em- 
bossing machine that includes labor. 











If, under the last method described, two 
employes were put to work on the job at 
one time the full time would be charged 
for the use of both machines and wages 
of each employe would be charged to the 
machine operated. 

Another method is to treat the emboss- 
ing machine as one of the platen presses 
on which the work to be thermographed 
is run and to charge for the use of the em- 
bossing machine at the same rate as for 
the use of the platen presses. If, under this 
method, an employe worked four hours 
alternately on the press and the embossing 
machine to get out the job, then four hours 
of platen presswork would be charged to 
the job, but if two employes were put on 
one job, one on the press and the other on 
the embossing machine, then the full time 
that each machine was in use would be 
charged to the job, at the platen-press rate. 

Where employes’ time tickets are used 
for platen-press work, and not machine- 
time tickets, the last described method has 
the advantage in that it simplifies keeping 
time on the job. 

The last two methods are unfair to other 
jobs done on the same presses, because the 
thermographed jobs are charged with but 
half the time during which they require 
the use of the press, causing a higher hour 
cost for the presswork. The last mentioned 
method is unfair, furthermore, because it 
takes for granted that the embossing ma- 
chine is run as much of the time as are the 
platen presses used for such work (which 


in the average plant is not the case) and 


that it costs the same to instal and equip 
the embossing machine as to instal and 
equip one of the presses (the embossing 
machines usually cost more), that therefore 
the fixed charges for an hour of press time 
and an hour of embossing machine time 
are the same (while that of the embossing 
machine is usually higher than the press). 











Practical 
BACK-SHOP 








IDEAS 


THE INLAND PRINTER will pay $1 for every practical idea accepted. Stop and think 
about the unusual shop stunts which have proved valuable in your plant. Then send 
them in, and we will present them in this column for the benefit of printers everywhere 























Emergency Repair Worth Knowing 


utor-roller attachment, had threads so 
badly worn that it would not stay in posi- 
tion. Taking a piece of soft iron that was 
flattened out a little, I inserted it with the 
worn screw, and have had no trouble since. 
—ALEXANDER ULRICH. 


A N IMPORTANT screw, on a press distrib- 


Simple Way to Mount Flush Cuts 
At SUCH TIMES as when it becomes nec- 


essary to mount a plate having no 
bevel to a wood base, I attach strips of 
ordinary adhesive tape to the back of the 
plate, and then spread some good glue on 
both the tape and the wood base. I then 
put the plate on the base and set it aside, 
under a weight or in a clamp, for several 
hours, to let it dry thoroughly. I also mount 
plates beveled for metal base this way, as 
we do not have the metal base in our shop. 
The method I use avoids marring the edges 
of the cuts by the cutting in of bevels, and 
there is no spring in the plate, which is 
sometimes the case when a large one is 
nailed at the edges.—A. J. StiNNETT. 


Makes Sawing Electros Easier 


IFFICULTY in sawing mounted electros 
D perfectly straight and with uniform 
margins along top and sides is a common 
experience, and often necessitates, in make- 








knowledge or authorization. 





WARNING! 


I’ ANY PERSON claiming to represent THE INLAND PRINTER offers you 
a “special” cut-price subscription, or makes a combination offer of 
THE INLAND PRINTER with any other publication, he does so without our 


Standard subscription rates of THE INLAND PRINTER are: 


$4.00 a year; $7.00, two years; $10, three years 


To protect yourself and your fellow printers, demand the solicitor’s cre- 
dential card, and note the expiration date upon it. If the date shown is 
past, or if the offer differs in any way from our standard terms, wire us 
collect immediately, giving the solicitor’s name, and pass the word along 
to your fellow printers to be on guard. 











up and lockup, extra work and expense. 
A single poorly squared-up cut, used with 
close-fitting type, can cause grief. In multi- 
duplication printing it is especially impor- 
tant, if one is to avoid a lot of truing-up 
in makeup, to saw all electros accurately. 
Straight-line mounting and uniformity in 
margins in use of electros for color work 
also aid in getting perfect register. 

The printer can do much to assure ac- 
curacy in sawing mounted electros by in- 
serting in the form to be electrotyped some 
marginal guides for saw to follow. These 
guides, placed at top and sides, may be 
pieces of hairline rule, a pica or two long. 
The saw should be set to‘cut the guides on 
dead-center, and, since the guides are 
aligned with the type, uniform accuracy 
is made reasonably certain. Of course, the 
remaining high portions of the guide in- 
dicators are removed.—C. A. Byers. 


Saves Spacing Materials 


WwW USING a cut (either metal- or 
wood-mounted) with type of nar- 
rower width than the cut, it is possible to 
eliminate breaking slugs running length- 
wise. Adjust saw-trimmer so that saw blade 
cuts only as high as a normal spacing slug. 
Undercut sides of cut to measure of type, 
with blade in this position; cut can then 
be inserted with minimum of trouble. This 
idea is useful in commercial printing and 
wherever uneven measures occur, but the 
method cannot be used in columns of a 
newspaper, with column rules on each 
side, but can be used to advantage in plac- 
ing a cut of more than column width on 
an outside column by undercutting one 
side only, the face of the cut then over- 
hanging —Cuester F. Nye. 


Avoids Need of Spacing Figures 


fn use of superior figures in a mono- 
type-equipped shop may be simplified 
by sawing off the face of another set of 
figures and placing them below those to be 
printed. For instance, $3.98, set in 36- and 
18-point: two 18-point dollar marks, peri- 
ods, and 98 are used beside the 36-point 
3. The face of the lower set of 18-point 
figures is then sawed off. This eliminates 
thin-spacing below superior figures, and 
simplifies their use somewhat when the or- 
der calls for them—Cuester F. Nye. 
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New 
Contest 


Bigger Prizes! 


In the hope that it will inspire you 
to new heights, THE INLAND PRINTER 
invites you to design a letterhead for 
its own use. We want your ideas; you 
and other printers will be able to de- 
sign letterheads for yourselves and 
your customers by adapting the repro- 
ductions to be shown in later issues. 

Remember, even though the prizes 
are decidedly worth trying for, they 
are really the least of the benefits this 
contest offers you. The greatest ad- 
vantage is the opportunity to gain new 
ideas as to the many attractive ways in 
which a single piece of copy may be 
set. The many entries which are to 
be shown offer you this privilege of 
studying and learning. Use this copy: 





THE INLAND PRINTER. The lead- 
ing business and technical journal 
of the world in the printing and al- 
lied industries. 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Hlinois. 











* THE RULES 


Submit twelve proofs in two colors, one 
of which may be black. Any color stock 
may be used. Also, three proofs in black 
ink on white stock of each form. 

All copy must appear across top of 81 
by 11-inch sheet (regular letterhead size). 
Type and cast ornaments only to be used. 
No special drawings permitted. 

Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and 
address must appear on the back of only 
one of the two-color letterheads. 

Closing date: May 10, 1934. Address 
entries to the Contest Editor, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


* THE PRIZES 

First prize: $25 

Second Prize: $15 

Third prize: $10 

Fourth prize: A two-year subscrip- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Fifth prize: One-year subscription 
to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

And five six-month subscriptions to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, one to 
each of the five next-highest-rank- 
ing letterheads. 











New Mailing Piece Helps You in Selling 






Printing at Better, Profitable Prices 


eon business man, at some time or 
other, has been told by an old cus- 
tomer or even by friends that the reason 
their orders went elsewhere is because Mr. 
Business Man didn’t ask for them. 

Old customers, and even friends, have a 
way of forgetting that a firm they have not 
dealt with for a year or so makes a partic- 
ular item—even as printers’ customers may 
forget, if not reminded at regular inter- 
vals, that the presses still are running at 
the same old stand. 

Because of this, the mailing piece on the 
next two pages will prove unusually effec- 
tive. Written as a friendly message from 
the printer to his customers, it reminds 
them of the importance of advertising in 
selling, of the need to cultivate old mar- 
kets as carefully as new ones, even more 
so in fact, since the old customer is an as- 
sured and tested source of business, while 
the prospect is yet an unknown quantity. 


Encourages Quick Action 

The text is calculated to encourage the 
printer's customers to resume their deal- 
ings with him as a means of encouraging 
their own old customers to resume profit- 
able relations with themselves. 

“Your Past Customers Are Your Best 
Present Prospects” declares the title of the 
mailing piece for printers to send to their 
customers. It is an old truism, today re- 
garded as gospel because present condi- 
tions of doing business have disclosed the 
economy, through lower selling cost, of 
obtaining orders from old customers, as 
compared with developing new ones. 

‘You never asked me to’”—what a sim- 
ple, powerful sermon that one sentence is 
regarding the value of advertising in mak- 
ing two sales grow where none grew be- 
fore! It is, at the same time, an excellent 
lesson for the printer himself to “go thou 
and do likewise.” 


Selling Message Well Handled 

The back-page text effectively ties the 
message in, reminding the reader that the 
printed advertising pieces are turned out 
right in the plant of the printer signing 
the piece. The text arouses interest, creates 
desire, suggests a means of fulfilling it, 
and then gets action. 

The copy is conservative in its simple 
dignity. However, the layout — though 
simplicity itself—is as modern and attrac- 
tive as the new 1934 autos. It has the re- 
straint which marks the finest of modern, 
present-day design, yet goes about its busi- 
ness in a manner that is convincing. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1934 


As for mechanical details of the folder, 
it is 10 by 7 inches, folding to 5 by 7 
inches. No suggestion as to the stock to be 
used is offered, as the entire piece has been 
planned for an extreme flexibility. It will 
show to equal advantage on almost any 
kind of paper, although possibly best on 
an antique finish. Colors, of course, should 
suit the stock chosen, if white is not used. 


How Electros Are Furnished 


The electros for the mailing piece may 
be ordered in either of two ways. The com- 
plete set, text and decorative panels, con- 
sists of five plates. The address lines are 
routed and the printer should set his own 
name in a matching type. If the decorative 
panels alone are desired, and the printer 
plans to set the composition himself, the 
set of five plates may be ordered. 

However, you need. not order the elec- 
tros if you do not wish to! You may write 
us for the copyright release for your town, 
setting the entire piece in your own plant, 
furnishing your own decorative bands if 
you prefer. Only one printer in each city 
may obtain permission to use the piece, and 
the first to request it will receive the copy- 
right release. Orders for the electros or re- 
quests for permission to print the folder, 
received after someone else has already or- 
dered it, will be returned. 

If you want permission to use the fold- 
er, but do not wish the electros, write us 
at once, enclosing a stamped return-ad- 
dressed envelope. Our only requirement is 
that you send us three copies of the folder 
as actually produced in your shop. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? 


Cost Is Really Quite Low 

The complete set of five electros costs 
$12.75. Electros of the decorative panels, 
five in number, cost $7.85. All copywrit- 
ing, designing, and composition charges 
are paid by THE INLAND PRINTER as a 
service to its subscribers. Printers ordering 
these electros pay only the actual cost of 
making them and a small charge for pack- 
ing and shipping. And the piece offers you 
an opportunity to send out a professionally 
planned mailing, equal to the finest pro- 
duced anywhere. 

Orders for electros or requests for per- 
mission to use the copy must be addressed 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, at 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Check or money 
order should accompany orders. If some 
other printer in the same town has ordered 
the set of plates first, remittances will be 
returned to others immediately. 
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The Month's NIEWS 





Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Printers to Get R.F.C. Loans Soon 


The “easy money” now flowing out of Wash- 
ington to various industries led a group of North 
Carolina publishers and printers to decide the 
printing and publishing industries should be en- 
abled to benefit from low-cost mortgage loans as 
well as other industries. Conferences were held 
with Reconstruction Finance Corporation off- 
cials. The R.F.C. legal department held that the 
name and good will of newspapers and/or print- 
ing firms were security for loans. The machinery, 
buildings, real estate, accounts receivable, orders 
in hand, advertising contracts and newspaper- 
delivery contracts are other assets on which ap- 
plications may be based. 

A North Carolina corporation, privileged to 
do business in other states, is being formed to 
make the loans. Under an act of Congress, mort- 
gage-loan companies can obtain funds at 3 per 
cent for relending on approved security at 5 per 
cent. That is the plan to be followed. 

A charter was issued in January to the Pub- 
lishers Finance Company, permitting it to oper- 
ate in all states. Capital is $100,000; paid-in 
capital is $10,000. Under a ruling of the R.F.C., 
each borrower must have stock in the loan com- 
pany to the extent of 10 per cent of the sum 
which is to be sought. 

Offices will be in the Raleigh Times Build- 
ing. John A. Park, publisher of the Times, is 
president and general manager of the new con- 
cern. D. H. Ramsey, Asheville, is vice-president ; 
Victor Stonebanks, of Raleigh, is secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors include James J. Stone, Greens- 
boro; Beatrice Cobb, Morgantown; and G. G. 
Hazel, Bennettsville, South Carolina. Two more 
are to be named later. 

Loan applications totaling $1,000,000 have 
already been filed with the company. 

Applications are being considered for loans to 
supply capital, to meet payrolls, and to pay for 
materials. Nominal sums may be applied against 
indebtedness, although not more than 50 per 
cent of any loan may be so used. The company 
being formed proposes to start with substantial 
paid-in cash capital, which may be supplemented 
by subscriptions from firms receiving the R.F.C. 
loans, as required by law. 

These loans are to be made to daily, weekly, 
monthly, as well as to trade publications, com- 
mercial printing- and advertising companies, and 
to manufacturers of machinery and equipment 
used in the printing and publishing industries. 

The Printers Mortgage Loan Company is be- 
ing formed by members of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association under the terms of 
the R.F.C. Act. 

The same regulations apply. Since the R.F.C. 
cannot lend to individual concerns, it requires 
such companies to band together in a mortgage 
firm, which must act as the investigating and 
controlling agent. Mortgages on the real estate, 
plant, contract orders, and so on, are required 
as collateral for loans. 

Once the loan company becomes operative, 
the Government appoints an auditor to study 
the condition of every plant participating, in- 


spect operating statements, and so forth. While 
offices for the time being are in the New York 
Employing Printers headquarters, the associa- 
tion’s funds are not being used in organization 
work, cost of which is being borne by the firms 
founding the loan company. It is not known yet 
whether the company will do business outside 
the Great New York territory. 


Linotype Promotes Fred White 


Fred A. White has been promoted from sales 
manager to assistant manager of the Chicago 
agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
states Manager Walter B. Patterson. 








FRED A. WHITE 


White started as an apprentice on the Wood- 
ford Sun, Versailles, Kentucky, in 1900, and in 
later years worked in many cities of this coun- 
try, Canada, Central America, and South Amer- 
ica. He not only has been an expert linotype 
operator and machinist, but also a layout man, 
typographer, and composing-room executive. He 
served in naval aviation during the World War. 

Starting as Kentucky salesman for the com- 
pany in 1919, White was transferred to Cleve- 
land a year later, moving to Chicago in 1930 to 
become sales manager, which position he filled 
ably until this new promotion. 


Canadian Master Printer Dies 


Thomas P. Thornton, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ronalds Company Limited, 
Montreal, died suddenly on December 21 while 
on his way to the office. He was fifty years old. 
Much of his early career was spent with the 
American Bank Note Company, of New York 
City. He joined C. C. Ronalds in 1912 as super- 
intendent of The Herald Press, and since 1919 
had been general manager of the Ronalds com- 
pany. He was considered one of the best master 
printers in Canada, and was also a member of 
the Advertising Club of Montreal since 1913. 


State to License Bedroom Shops 


The Hartford Employing Printers’ Association 
reports the passage of a law at the last session 
of the Connecticut state legislature aimed at the 
home or “bedroom” print shop. The law re- 
quires that all residential premises which are to 
be used for manufacturing or mechanical work 
must be licensed by the state and must meet the 
conditions of heat, light, safety, health, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation of the general statutes. 

The law further specifies that applications for 
license must be accompanied by a fee of $25, 
which is not returnable even if the license is re- 
fused. Operation of such plants without the nec- 
essary license is a violation of the law. 

The Hartford group also continues its fight 
against a plant being conducted by a Connecti- 
cut correctional institution, which operates with 
hired mechanics (not inmates) and has sold 
$150,000 worth of printing during the last four 
years, at a loss of $10,621. The Hartford report 
states that since this plant is tax-supported, in 
part by the commercial printers with whom it 
competes, is not educational, not profitable, and 
not efficient, the association cannot see how its 
sponsors can give a valid reason for its existence. 


Ask for Facts on Code Losses 


With reviews of all codes already approved 
scheduled to begin shortly, the printing industry 
is being urged to give weight to protests against 
restrictions on advertising included in various 
codes of other industries. The problem is also 
more or less clouded by the veiled language as 
used in some codes on the subject. 

Thus it becomes necessary, to assure that none 
shall be overlooked, that every printer who has 
suffered loss through such restriction should at 
once make it known to John J. Deviny, secre- 
tary, United Typothetae of America, whose busi- 
ness it is to bring such protests to the attention 
of the N.R.A. officials. If any printers have lost 
orders because of taboos on dealer helps or any 
other form of printing, such information should 
be sent at once to Washington. 

The Einson-Freeman Company, Incorporated, 
of Long Island City, New York, sent a vigorous 
protest direct to General Johnson. The protest 
declared that small dealers were discriminated 
against by such regulations, which kept from 
them the sales help afforded by manufacturers. 

It is necessary, for such protests to bear their 
proper weight, that the printers submit figures 
to show actual reduction in volume and financial 
loss to the printer. 


62 Years With One Firm; Is Dead 


Rufus K. Hill, listed on payrolls of Edward 
Stern and Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
continuously since January 25, 1872, died on 
January 13, 1934. Starting as a compositor, he 
later became foreman. On completing fifty years 
service with the company, he was notified that 
his pay would go on for life, whether he had 
worked or not. He was with the firm for twelve 
years longer, reporting when health permitted. 
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Paper for Foreign Born Takes Ads 


With the January 16 issue, The American 
News is carrying advertising. Its policy offers 
interesting aspects to space buyers and copy- 
writers. Published fortnightly for adult foreign- 
ers learning English in evening schools of New 
York City and other cities, it is written in a 
“controlled vocabulary” of 900 words. Circula- 
tion is 14,000. 

Features of its advertising policy are: Ads 
will be used as English language texts in the 
classes. Students will be required to read and 
understand the copy and answer questions on 
the ads. Advertisers will be asked to change the 
copy each time because of this. Ads will be ac- 
cepted on only one product of a kind (one den- 
tifrice, one coffee), which must be of standard 
quality, sold at a fair price, and in the 900-word 
vocabulary of the editorial columns. 

Biographical sketches, history, stories of the 
development of products, as a means of orient- 
ing foreigners to American institutions and com- 
modities, will be the type of copy encouraged. 
Feature stories tying up with ads will be run, 
such as an article on care of teeth in issue con- 
taining dentifrice ad, and so forth. 

The American News is issued by the Lan- 
guage Research Institute, with offices at New 
York University, Washington Square, New York 
City. Elaine Swenson, director of the institute, 
who supervised the researches which resulted in 
the 900-word basic vocabulary, is publisher. 


Shopping Guide Appeals Local Ban 


A United States Supreme Court decision on 
the constitutionality of city ordinances forbid- 
ding house-to-house distribution of printed ad- 
vertising is in sight as a result of a legal fight 
carried on by the San Francisco Shopping News. 

U. S. District Judge A. F. St. Sure recently 
dismissed an injunction obtained by the adver- 
tising newspaper to prevent South San Francisco 
from forbidding the delivery of its issues, under 
its ordinance against handbills and other printed 
advertising. The case was appealed and a ruling 
is soon to be handed down by the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. If its decision is against 
the Shopping New’, the case is to be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The paper was established in 1922. Stock is 
held by a group of department stores. Various 
cities and towns in California and elsewhere have 
similar restrictions against distribution of such 
advertising matter, except through the mails. 
Oakland, California, bars such matter from its 
homes placarded with a “No Advertising Mat- 
ter’ sign, either front or rear. 


Inland Sales Manual Being Printed 


The sales manual of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, announced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
several months ago, is now in the hands of the 
printer, declares Hoyt F. Boylan, Richmond 
(Indiana) Palladium-Item, its compiler. It will 
be ready for distribution to members in about 
sixty days, he reports. 

The sales manual provides spaces for filling 
in information about the newspaper’s area of cir- 
culation which will be of interest to advertisers, 
separate forms being provided for various types 
of prospects. It is a well known fact that a 
clothier is not interested in exactly the same in- 
formation a jeweler or a butcher would want. 

The sales manual will be published as punched 
sheets, 81/4 by 11 inches, so pages wanted can 
be inserted in salesman’s portfolio, while those 
pages not desired in the call can be omitted or 
switched to the back. Fifty of the eighty-five 
pages are printed; the others are provided in 
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mimeograph form for copying on the typewriter 
with data filled in. 

A similar idea could be worked up for com- 
mercial printing plants, giving prospects all the 
data the plant is able to gather regarding pros- 
pects’ possible market, thereby assisting in ob- 
taining new, worthwhile accounts. 


Maker of Press Blankets Dies 


Theodore T. Ellis, head of the New England 
Fiber Blanket Company, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of printing press blankets, died of heart 
failure in a hotel in London, England, on Jan- 
uary 5, while engaged in establishing a British 
unit of the firm. He was also vice-president and 
a director of the Chicago Daily News. 

Ellis was born in St. Louis in 1867. At an 
early age he enlisted in the navy, serving in 





THEODORE T. ELLIS 


China. On his return, he worked in the press- 
room of a St. Louis newspaper. He became head 
of the pressroom of the Boston Herald and, 
later, the Worcester (Massachusetts) Telegram. 

He was always working on improvements, 
particularly press blankets. His first invention, a 
fiber blanket, constituted a great improvement in 
high-speed printing. This later was followed by 
a woolen blanket, now in use by most of the 
world’s newspapers. His factory is located in 
Worcester, where he made his home. 

Several years ago he purchased the Worcester 
Telegram and the Evening Gazette, then moving 
them into a single plant. He disposed of them 
in 1925, but reéntered publishing three years 
ago, associating with Col. Frank Knox in the 
purchase of the Chicago Daily News, to the me- 
chanical departments of which he gave much of 
his time, experience, and attention. 

He was also chairman of the board of the 
Worcester Corset Company, Worcester County 
National Bank, Pierre Chain Corporation, and 
the Worcester Bank and Trust Company. 

His estate, “Knollwood,” featured America’s 
finest herd of Guernsey cattle. Ellis was noted as 
an art collector, and Joaned a Leonardo da Vinci 
painting to A Century of Progress’ art show. 








Runs Contest for Printing Buyers 


An interesting and clever contest for buyers 
of printing closed January 20. The Kennedy-ten 
Bosch Company, San Francisco, had offered a 
$5.00 fountain pen for the oldest Kennedy-ten 
Bosch blotter sent in and an automatic pencil 
for the most-used of its blotters sent in. 

A post card to customers, dated January 11, 
said that leading entries in the oldest-blotter con- 
test were only two months apart, while fewer 
entries had been submitted in the most-used- 
blotter contest. The card also promised a sur- 
prise prize to every entrant. 

Kennedy-ten Bosch has been issuing advertis- 
ing blotters to users of printing for many years. 
Its contest is a clever adaption of a stunt that is 
only too rarely used by the printing industry to 
build up good will at little cost. It offers a 
check on advertising, as well. 


U. S. Machines Aid Foreigners 


The spread of education throughout the world 
in keeping with the spread of printing has often 
been reported. The movement has taken typeset- 
ting- and similar American printing machines 
into out-of-the-way spots all over the globe. 

Hawaii offered the easiest problem for line- 
casting of type. There are only twelve letters in 
the language: a, e, i, 0, u, h, k, 1, m, n, p, and w. 
Many of the words are short and it is common 
to have eight spacebands in a twelve-pica line of 
eight-point. Six spacebands is an average. This 
means virtually no hand spacing. 

Jonah Kumalae publishes the best known of 
the Hawaiian language newspapers. It is Ke 
Alakai O Hawaii, which, in their language, 
means Guide, or Leader, of Hawaii. Kumalae 
speaks English and Hawaiian fluently. His pa- 
per is set on a Number 8 linotype equipped to 
carry extra channels of lower case a and k in 
the fi and fl channels. In Hawaiian type cases, 
the lower case k box is the same as the e box. 

General stories lead over spot news in Ha- 
waiian newspapers, which are read and reread. 
The revised laws of Hawaii were set on the first 
linotype erected in the islands in 1895. Sixty 
linotypes are now in operation there. 

In ancient Bagdad, now capital of Iraq, and 
a British protectorate, native youths keep four 
linotypes going day and night without the help 
of an expert machinist and with little formal 
education to fall back upon. 

They set type in English, French, Kurdish, 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and other languages. 
The office had its start in May, 1917, when the 
British occupied the country and commandeered 
a few second-hand presses and cases of type for 
important work of military officials. And eight 
months later a linotype was installed to produce 
composition for the Bagdad Times, English-lan- 
guage newspaper. 

The plant, managed by A. C. Mason, employs 
seventy-four Iraqis. It also has eight large cyl- 
inder presses, four platens, a ruling machine, 
and a well equipped bindery. All Government 
printing is done in the plant. 


Bantam Ball Bearing Appoints Two 


R. B. Nichols has opened an office at 1835 
East 78 Street, Chicago, to represent the Bantam 
Ball Bearing Company in the territory, dealing 
with industrial users and auto accounts. He for- 
merly handled Southern Indiana and Southern 
Ohio districts. E. T. Cobb is the firm’s new Ten- 
nessee representative, with offices at Pine Valley, 
Mississippi. He has had years of experience in 
mechanical engineering, principally with West- 
ern Electric Company. 
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Bar Circulars From Mail Boxes 


Postmaster General Farley on January 2 or- 
dered that nothing be placed in private mail 
boxes except matter bearing postage. This af- 
fects all such mailable matter as statements of 
account, sales bills, advertising circulars, and so 
forth. Carriers are instructed to collect all such 
matter from mail boxes and carry it to the post 
office to be held for postage. 

The order reads ‘‘all matter deposited therein 
shall be treated in accordance with the rules 
governing the mails, including the proper ad- 
dressing and the payment of postage at the reg- 
ular rate.”’ Extra work for mailmen! 

It continues that many complaints have been 
received that letter boxes are cluttered up with 
such items, and ‘in many instances letter car- 
riers have found it difficult to deposit mail in 
the overcrowded letter boxes, resulting in loss 
of time and considerable hardship.” 

To avoid the loss of such business, printers 
should immediately learn what local regulations 
are in regard to delivery of circulars and such 
things at back doors, and advise customers ac- 
cordingly. And where this is not desirable, the 
printer has an opportunity to sell his customer 
on the use of a mailing piece of better quality, 
to justify the expense of postage, and possibly 
addressing service as well. In any event, promptly 
advising all customers and prospects of the or- 
der will create good will. 


Mexicans Honor S. H. Horgan 


The photoengravers of the world continue to 
honor Stephen Henry Horgan for the service 
his book, ‘“Horgan’s Halftone and Photome- 
chanical Processes,”’ has been to them. The most 
recent gift is a tiny silver sombrero from Mex- 
ico, presented by Carlos Montauriol. 

Some years ago, Professor Yuseda Kamada 
presented a painting to Horgan which was or- 
dered painted especially for the occasion by the 
photoengravers of Japan. It was the first foreign 
gift in recognition of the value of the book. The 
Chinese photoengravers of Shanghai presented a 
most artistic vase to him through Dr. Kingpo P. 
Yip in honor of his book. 

The book “Horgan’s Halftone and Photome- 
chanical Processes,’ published by THE INLAND 
PRINTER in 1913, has been out of print for sev- 
eral years. The author sadly confesses that he 
does not have a copy of his own book and won- 
ders if somewhere there is an owner who would 
let him have his copy. He is willing to pay a 
fair figure for one complete with illustrations. 


More Advertising Bans Reported 


A new bill to restrict advertising is scheduled 
for presentation in the House of Representatives 
by Huddleston of Alabama. He states his mea- 
sure will provide ‘‘for labeling by the bureau of 
standards of all commodities.’’ His measure, it 
is said, would require every type of commodity 
to carry symbols showing Government grading 
and quality. Washington observers regard it as 
the first step in a general plan for substituting 
Government specifications for advertised brands, 
on the apparent assumption that private label- 
ing indicates exploiting of the public, and that 
Government specifications are necessary to safe- 
guard the public. 

At the same time, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report has been released and, while prais- 
ing publishers and advertisers for efforts to stop 
any advertising which is misleading, it declares 
that there is a great need for “much more work 
to protect the buying public and honest com- 
petitors.’’ It adds much more in the same vein. 


Representative Loring Black, of New York, 
has introduced a bill in the House to amend the 
present food-and-drug law to give the Govern- 
ment the necessary power to stop the manufac- 
ture and sale of fake nostrums and to prevent 
fraudulent advertising. It is said to be a much 
fairer measure than the Tugwell Bill or its sub- 
stitute, the Copeland Bill, now before the Sen- 
ate. However, the publishers’ associations still 
advise members that neglecting to take the time 
now to write letters of protest to Congressmen 
may prove far more costly in the end. 


Beckett Paper Official Is Dead 

Frank J. Becker, secretary-treasurer of Beckett 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, died suddenly 
January 2. He was sixty years old. His service 
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with the firm started in 1907 and he became an 
officer and director in 1918. For the last fifteen 
years, he was in charge of the order and service 
departments, becoming intimately known to the 
paper trade in all parts of the country. 

In his early life, Becker was connected with 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Railroad, 
now the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He had 
gained a broad understanding of traffic problems 
during that time which was most useful later. 


Issue More Printing Who’s Who 


Part two of “Who's Who in Printing in the 
United States and Canada” has been published 
by the author, David Gustafson, head of depart- 
ment of printing, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. This new edition does not 
repeat names carried in the first section, but adds 
names which did not appear in that edition. 

It is Gustafson’s purpose to perfect, as far as 
possible, a directory of well-known and impor- 
tant men in the industry in the form of paper- 
bound books, later revising the entire list for 
publication as a case-bound book for permanent 
inclusion in libraries. The individual sections 
sell at $1.00. 


Plan Printing Education Week 


Printing Education Week this year starts on 
February 12. A broad plan has been worked out 
to make it truly national in observance, not so 
much in recognition of the teaching of the sub- 
ject, but to spread interest in the subject among 
all classes of people in and out of the industry. 

Chester A. Lyle, instructor, McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio, was named as national 
chairman by the U. T. A. department of educa- 
tion, with state chairmen in practically every 
center where printing education is provided. 

Schools are urged to do several things to em- 
phasize their work. Open-house periods during 
school hours or evenings are to be sponsored; 
work which correlates printing department with 
rest of school is to be shown; all products of the 
printing department as well. Exhibits of fine 
printing, both local and national, are to be pre- 
pared ; courses offered featured ; local employing 
printers are to be asked to address classes; print 
shop graduates, now employed in the industry, 
also are to be asked to talk. School poster-proj- 
ect entries in National Educational Association 
contest are to be exhibited. One general meeting 
of all interested in printing is advised, with a 
prominent speaker sympathetic to the movement, 


England Finds Business Improving 


Definite improvement in printing has been re- 
corded in Great Britain as well as in the United 
States, as the annual report of the Monotype 
Corporation, Limited (English affiliate of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company) reveals. 
For the fiscal year ending September, 1933, the 
gross profit was approximately $379,720, com- 
pared with $300,915 in the preceding year. In 
giving out the figures at the annual meeting late 
in December, Managing Director W. I. Burch 
said that considerable improvement was already 
in sight in England, although the European con- 
tinent was slow in exhibiting any broad signs 
of recovery. It is believed, however, the near fu- 
ture will be marked by definite improvement in 
these countries, with resultant increased busi- 
ness for printers. 


Insert Coated with Abrasives 


A four-page insert of the Norton Company, 
appearing in Machinery and other publications 
in the capital-goods field, presents a new de- 
parture in printed presentation of a product. The 
inside spread of the insert has six reproductions 
of various types of grinding wheels, in white 
and a reddish-brown. On all six, abrasive sur- 
faces have been applied in matching colors by 
use of thermographic products. The rough ap- 
pearance of those portions of the page, high- 
lighted against the gloss of the stock itself, is 
sure to make readers rub a finger across the sur- 
face. The abrasive feel of it is calculated to have 
a sales-producing volume far in excess of the ex- 
tra cost of applying the abrasive. 

This successful and novel use suggests that, 
in various other products, thermography or other 
printing processes may enable printers to offer 
customers “actual sampling” effects at a trifling 
increase in cost above straight printing. The sale 
value of such effort to the printer is obvious, 
since its selling power can be demonstrated. 


Given Boston Stitcher License 


The Printers Supply Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, has received a license from the Boston 
Wire Stitcher Company to make, use, and sell 
Boston Wire Stitcher Heads Number 26, suita- 
ble for use on the Christensen, Rosback, Moyer, 
Kast, and Boston Number 2 stitchers. 
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Has Served Printers for 25 Years 


When a man can look back on twenty-five 
years of continuous service with one company, 
he has reason to feel proud. W. C. Glass has 
just passed the twenty-fifth milestone in his years 
of working for and with printers on the staff 
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of the U.P.M.-Kidder Company and the United 
Printing Machinery Company, which was afhli- 
ated with Kidder in 1928. Glass had been vice- 
president of United Printing Machinery. He is 
now and has been since 1919 in charge of the 
New York City office of the company. 


Cantine Offers Series of Awards 


A new series of The Cantine Awards is soon 
to be offered to printers and others engaged in 
the production of printed matter by the Martin 
Cantine Company. Anyone may submit entries, 
but only companies or individuals having an ac- 
tual part in the planning or production of the 
entry may participate in the awards. 


Nine classifications are made, so that similar 
pieces may be judged together: (1) Catalogs; 
(2) Booklets; (3) Broadsides; (4) Leaflets; 
(5) Illustrated letters; (6) Inserts; (7) House- 
organs; (8) Trade Papers; (9) Magazines. Six 
copies of each entry must be submitted, accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope in which are given 
the names of those who planned or produced 
the job and the name of the paper on which it 
was printed. Most expert skill with materials 
at hand will be a major factor in the awards. 

Judges are: Earnest Elmo Calkins, advertising 
authority; Byron Musser, art authority; John 
Clyde Oswald, printing; Frederick C. Kendall, 
editor, Advertising and Selling; C. B. Larrabee, 
managing editor, Printers’ Ink. 


Celebrates 50 Years as Printer 


Charles M. Winchester, president of the J. B. 
Lyon Company, Albany, New York, celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary in the printing industry 
on January 16. A dinner sponsored by his 500 
employes, local printers, and craftsmen marked 
the occasion, and with Public Printer George H. 
Carter and U. T. A. President Frank J. Smith 
heading the list of speakers who did him honor. 

Many gifts from various organizations and his 
staff were additional tokens of the esteem in 
which he is held. Telegrams from prominent 
printers in all parts of the country added to the 
festive air of the occasion. 

He served his apprenticeship in Akron, Ohio. 
In 1891 he went to New York City, where he 
soon was promoted to head of the book-com- 
posing room of the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company, being sent to Albany in 1896 to 
take charge of the firm’s new branch plant. 

When the plant was merged with the J. B. 
Lyon Company in 1900, he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, buying control in 
1916 and becoming president. Six of his sons, 
Harold P., Earle, Charles Junior, Dan, John, 
and Luther, now hold responsible positions with 
the firm. Harold P. Winchester is prominent in 
U. T. A. work and served on the code com- 
mittee. He was swept into the limelight at the 
U. T. A. convention in New Orleans in 1931, 
when he advocated adoption of the Swope plan. 

Charles M. Winchester is a charter member 
of the Albany Rotary Club and was its second 
president. He also served as president of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce for two years. 
He is a member of the State Industrial Council 
of the Department of Labor. 





The Cantine Awards jury in session. Left to right are Byron Musser, C. B. Larrabee, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, John Clyde Oswald, and Frederick C. Kendall. Each is a noted authority in his own field 
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W. J. Eynon, U.T.A. Leader, Dead 


William John Eynon, former president of the 
United Typothetae of America and three-time 
president of the Washington Typothetae, died 
suddenly on January 17, Franklin’s birthday. He 





William John Eynon, as printers remember him 
when United Typothetae of America president 


was weakened by a persistent cold, and fell vic- 
tim to a series of heart attacks. 

Eynon was manager of Byron S. Adams, a 
leading Washington printing plant. He started 
with the firm as an apprentice, rising rapidly. 

He served as U. T. A. president in 1921. On 
assuming office for his third term as head of the 
Washington Typothetae, he was presented with 
a testimonial to his great and unselfish service 
to the industry, both locally and internationally, 
although occupied with civic, financial, and mer- 
cantile affairs. 

During the long series of conferences on the 
code, Eynon gave freely of his time and help. 
Only a few days before his death he attended a 
meeting of the code committee in the U. T. A. 
headquarters. The cold which resulted in the 
fatal heart ailment was contracted at one of the 
many night code conferences. 

Typothetae meetings in Washington and Bal- 
timore were canceled the week of his death in 
tribute to the great service he has given to print- 
ers and to Typothetae. Offices of Typothetae 
closed at 1 p. m. the day following his passing. 
At the time he took office as president of Wash- 
ington Typothetae for the third time, a glowing 
testimonial was engrossed and presented to him. 


Philip Weston, Papermaker, Dead 


Philip Weston, president of Byron Weston 
Paper Company, Dalton, Massachusetts, died on 
January 25 at his home in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. He was formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 
Weston was a director of the Pittsfield Third 
National Bank and of the Pittsfield Codperative 
Bank. His father, the late Byron Weston, was 
Massachusetts’ lieutenant governor at one time. 
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for speed and volume. 





A-P-L for greater range 
and flexibility. 
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Linotype Bodoni Family 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER 





CopYFITTING without a lot of figuring is of- 
fered by the Clason Rapid Copy-Fitter, which 
includes a scale on the back.page listing eighty 
of the most commonly used type faces in mono- 
type, linotype, and intertype, giving characters 
in a pica for each in sizes from six-point to 
eighteen-point. 

The first page of the four-page card gives ex- 
planations and examples to show how the charts 
are used. Spread has the actual working charts, 
with brief instructions on how to use them. A 
celluloid scale, for instant counting of number of 
characters in a line of typewritten copy, either 
elite or pica, is included, and has a straight line 
down center for lining up charts to read other 
information desired without figuring. 

Fifteen minutes of practice should make it 
possible for any typographer to use the charts 
successfully, designer states. The Clason Rapid 
Copy-Fitter may be ordered from THE INLAND 
PRINTER at $3.00 postpaid. 


DisPLAY COMPOSITION is again made easier 
with the introduction of the intertype Model H 
display machine. It provides keyboard composi- 
tion of display lines up to and including all 
thirty-point- and some thirty-six-point faces. It 
also carries three interchangeable intertype ex- 
tra-wide seventy-two-channel split magazines, 
providing three fonts in preferred sizes, and can 
be equipped with either the seventy-two- or the 
ninety-character keyboard. 

Model H resembles Model C in general con- 
struction, and has the quick-change magazine 
chain shift. Like the Model G combination text- 
display machine, the magazines are two inches 
wider than former display magazines and are in- 
terchangeable on the two models. 

The new method of lowering top-, middle-, 
and bottom split magazines at the front of the 
machine is said to facilitate and reduce the ef- 
fort required to change magazines—a frequent 
operation in setting display matter. 





New intertype Model H display machine, 
not including the auxiliary side magazines 


Like all intertypes, Model H can be furnished 
with auxiliary side magazines for increasing ca- 
pacity up to and including the condensed sixty- 
point faces. The three-way intertype Autospacer 
also can be supplied, so that a further saving of 
time can be realized in quadding and centering 
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display lines automatically. Full information re- 
garding these machines can be obtained from 
the Intertype Corporation direct, or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BEVELING OF PLATES is further simplified by 
means of the Sterling Shute Board, the maker 
reports. Various “‘shoes”’ are applied beneath the 
plane to cut a bevel, undercut a bevel for nar- 
row margins, or to trim the plate square. It is 
added that the device is substantially made to 
give years of service. All plants using patent 
base or otherwise mounting plates may obtain 
full information by writing the Printing Ma- 
chinery Company, direct or in care of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


THREE NEW HEATING ELEMENTS have been 
developed by General Electric Company. One 
consists of a sheath-wire winding in a heavy 
block of lead. The new unit has a low watt 
density of thirteen watts a square inch of im- 
mersed surface, a factor which should greatly 
increase the life of the unit. The unit is de- 
signed to resist chemical action when used in 
plating baths. 

Another is a copper-sheathed unit, to meet 
the need for a unit that can be carried about, 
placed in almost any vessel containing water, 
and plugged into ordinary lighting circuits. The 
spiral only is active, so the vessel need not have 
more than five inches of water to permit use of 
it. It is rated at 1,300 watts at 115 to 230 volts. 

Another unit is made entirely of monel metal, 
which does not stain linseed oil when it is being 
heated for manufacture of ink, varnish, and so 
forth. Although electric heat is valuable in such 
work because of need for accurate temperature 
control, the ordinary metal-sheathed units would 
discolor the oil. The unit is rated at twelve kilo- 
watts at 230 volts direct current, and one- or 
three-phase alternating current. Full information 
on three units may be obtained from General 
Electric Company, direct or in care of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


A NEW ETCHING MACHINE has come on the 
market called the ““Rotospray.”’ It is designed to 
etch either copper or zinc and the makers be- 
lieve it will offer new economy for photoen- 
gravers and printers operating photoengraving 
plants. The claim is made that faults of earlier 
spray-etching machines have been remedied in 
this model. Three sizes are being produced: 20 
by 20 inches, 23 by 27 inches, 24 by 32 inches. 
Motors come with the machine. Full informa- 
tion may be had from United States Stoneware 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Gummed Products Has New Office 


The Gummed Products Company has opened 
a branch office at 1397 Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland, with F. F. Williams in charge. He 
has been calling on printers in Northern Ohio, 
Michigan, Western Pennsylvania, and Western 
New York for some time. Roth F. Herrlinger, 
absent for three years because of illness, has 
again resumed his duties as general manager of 
the plant at Troy, Ohio. The company makes 
Trojan gummed paper, Sterling gummed tape, 
and Trojan box tapes. 


Owen Added by Fox River Paper 


John Owen has joined the New York City of- 
fice of Fox River Paper Company, at 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, as a salesman. Owen was formerly 
associated with the Fraser Industries and the 
American Writing Paper Company. Fox River 
manufactures a full line of rag-content bonds 
and ledgers. 
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Noted Monotype Engraver Dies 


Charles H. Beeler, noted engraver, died in - 
Philadelphia on January 19 at the age of sev- 
enty-nine. He was associated with the special- 
matrix department of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. One of his notable novelty 
stunts was an engraving of the Lord’s Prayer on 
a plate half the size of a pin head. 





CHARLES HENRY BEELER 


Beeler was introduced to the engraving room 
of a typefoundry at an early age, his father hav- 
ing taken him to the old Johnson Type Foundry 
when he was but four, and there he played with 
type as other children did with blocks. 

Starting his career as a wood engraver, Beeler 
soon turned to type cutting. For many years he 
was employed by MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Company and its successor, the American Type 
Founders Company. For a score of years he has 
been head of the special matrix department of 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 

During his more than fifty years in type-en- 
graving work, Beeler cut master type for some 
forty or more faces, among them Cameo, Clois- 
ter, Steelplate Gothic, the Livermore series, Key- 
stone, Oblique, and many others. He was the 
inventor of numerous machines and devices used 
in engraving and matrix cutting. 


Inkmakers Agree on Their Code 


The printing-ink industry is almost entirely 
united “for the first time in history,” testified 
David H. Sloane, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Printing Ink Makers, at public hear- 
ing on the inkmakers’ code on January 15. Only 
one firm objected to the code, which has support 
of 85 per cent of the firms in the industry, do- 
ing 95 per cent of the dollar volume. 

The Union Printing Ink Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, protested certain labor provisions and also 
authority to levy assessments. Solomon Barkin, 
representing the Labor Advisory Board, read a 
statement into the record in favor of a wage 
scale from $25 to $80 weekly. Members of the 
Consumers Advisory Board made numerous ob- 
jections to the lack of fair-trade practices in the 
code, which the inkmakers omitted purposely. 

Sloane then pointed out that the entire indus- 
try numbers only 163 firms and 1,500 employes. 
He stated that three revisions have already been 
made and that the industry is exhibiting signs 
of patience being worn thin. A warning against 
further efforts to change the code was included. 

The inkmakers do not wish a self-government 
code at this time, said Albin K. Schoepf, Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Company executive, and vice- 
president of the association. The discussion was 
part of that on code provision for approval by 
N.R.A. officials on all regulations. 
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When Judging Quality 


by Price Performance 
should not be overlooked 


Quality is a degree of excellence and performance is an ex- 
cellent factor by which to judge a machine. 


THE MAKATAG 
PATCH EYELETING MACHINE 


is not expensive to purchase or to operate but quality has 
been built into it and performance is the result. 





















Its performance is such that you can produce your 
own tags, tag envelopes, bags, calendars, etc., at 
considerable savings over customary costs—and 
that means added profits—added profits to the 
large manufacturer and a new and lucrative field 
for the printer with a small plant. 


Write for further details. Address— 


MAKATAG MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 





























Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 




















Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 

as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 














Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 













Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
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